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PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 


T° be spick and span and yet maintain 


one’s ease in summer weather, discrim- 
ination in Shirt and Collar wear is essential. 
The fabric, the cut, and the finish of 
“LUVISCA” Shirts, Pyjamas and Soft 
Collars are exactly right for smart and practical 
| ails men. Soft and fine textured, and obtainable in 
| J a host of up-to-date reliable patterns and designs. 




















If any difficulty in obtaining, write 


COURTAULDS, Ltd. (Dept. 132M), SOLD BY LEADING HOSIERS, 
16, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, OUTFITTERS AND STORES. 


E.C.1, for name of your nearest retailer 
and descriptive literature. 









































London Amusements. 








MATINEES FOR THE WEEK. 


ADELPHI. Mon., Wed., Sat., 2.30 
DRURY LANE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30 
DUKE OF YORK’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
CAIETY. Tues. & Fri., 2.30. 
CARRICK. Wed., Thurs., 2.30 
KINGSWAY. Weds. & Sats., 2.30. 
LONDON PAV. lues. & Thurs., 2.30. 


“MR. CINDERS.” 

THE NEW MOON. 

“ KEEPERS OF YOUTH.” 

“ LOVE LIES.” 

THE STRANCER WITHIN.” 
MARICOLD. 

“ WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 


LYRIC, Hammersmith. Wed., Sat., 2.30. LA VIE PARISIENNE. 
PRINCE OF WALES. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. JOURNEY’S END. 
QUEEN’S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. YOUNC WOODLEY. 

ST. JAMES’S. Wed. & Sat., 2.40. “ CAPRICE.” 
SHAFTESBURY. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. “ PERSONS UNKNOWN.” 
WYNDHAM’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. “ EXILED.” 





7 THEATRES. 





SERGE DIAGHILEFF SEASON OF RUSSIAN BALLET. 


Fri., July 5th CIMAROSIANA; THE PRODIGAL SON; LA BOUTIQUE 
FANIASQUE Sat., July 6th THE GODS GO A-BEGGING; APOLLO 
MUSAGETES; AURORA'’S WEDDING. Mon., July 8th: PASTORALE; THE 


BALL (First Performance in England); THE CAT; PRINCE IGOR rues., 
July Sth THE GODS GO A-BEGGING; PETROUSHKA; THE THREE- 
CORNERED HAT Wed., July 10th (Mat. CARNAVAL; THE PRODIGAL 
SON; AURORA’S WEDDING Wed., July 10th (Evg. LES MATELOTS; 
THE BALL PHE CAT PRINCE IGOR. Thurs., July 1lith LEs 
SYLPHIDES; APOLLO MUSAGETES; THE THREE-CORNERED HAT. 


THEATRES. 








ADELPHI. (Ger. 22.) A New Musical Comedy. ‘‘MR. CINDERS”’ 
EVGS., 8.15. MON., WED., SAT., 2.30. BINNIE HALE. BOBBY HOWES. 


The best musical show for years.’’"—Daily Express 


ALDWYCH. 
NIGHTLY, 8.15. MATINEES, WED. & FRI., 2.30. 
‘““A CUP OF KINDNESS.” 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN. 





(Gerrard 2304.) 


DRURY LANE. (Temple Bar 7171.) EVGS., 8.15. Mats., Wed., Sat., at 2.30. 
“THE NEW MOON ” A Romantic Musical Play. 
EVELYN LAYE, GENE GERRARD, HARRY WELCHMAN 

DUKE OF YORK’S. (Ger. 0515.) 

Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, at 250. 


‘KEEPERS OF YOUTH” by Arnold Ridley. 


GAIETY. (Gerr. 2780. 
‘“‘LOVE LIES” A New Musical Play. 


LADDIE CLIFF. STANLEY LUPINO. 
Madge Elliott, Cyril Ritchard, Connie Emerald. 








NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 





EVENINGS, 8.15. Mats., Tues. and Fri., 2.30 


GARRICK. (Gerr. 9513.) EVGS., 8.40. MATS., WEDS. & THURS., 2.50. 


“THE STRANGER WITHIN.” By Crane Wilbur. 
With OLGA LINDO and MALCOLM KEEN. 


HIS MAJESTY’S. 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S GUITRY SEASON. (LAST WEEK. 
“* MOZART.” 
SACHA GUITRY. YVONNE PRINTEMPS. 


KINGSWAY. (Holborn 432.) EVGS., 8.15. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.00. 
JEAN CLYDE in MARIGOLD. 
By L. Allen Harker and F. R. Pryor. 


LONDON PAVILION, EVGS., 8.30 Mats., Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S 1929 REVUE 
“WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 


LYRIC Hammersmith. Riverside 3012. 
LA VIE PARISIENNE Music by Offenbach. 


Matinees, Wed. and Sat., at 2.30. 














EVENINGS, 8.45. MAT., WED., 2.H. 














EVENINGS, at 850. 


Produced by Nigel Playfair. 





PRINCE OF WALES. EVGS.,830. MATS., THURS., SAT.,2.30. Gerr. 7482. 
**JOURNEY’S END.” 
*“LONDON’S FINEST PLAY.”—Daily Telegraph. 


a* 


QUEEN’S. (Ger. 9437.) EVGS., 8.30. Matinees, Wed. & Sat., at 2.30. 
YOUNG WOODLEY (For Four Weeks Only.) 
FRANK LAWTON. KATHLEEN O'REGAN. 





ST. JAMES’S. (Gerr. 3903.) EVGS., 8.40. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.40. 
The Theatre Guild Acting Company in 


““ CAPRICE.” 





ST. MARTIN’S. At 8.15. Last Performance To-night. 
“77 PARK LANE.” By Walter Hackett. 
HUCH WAKEFIELD and MARION LORNE. 





SHAFTESBURY. (Gerrard 6666.) Smoking Permitted. 
‘““PERSONS UNKNOWN” by EDGAR WALLACE. 


EVENINGS, at 8.00. MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., 2.30. 





WYNDHAM’S. 


NIGHTLY, 8.30. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 
EDMUND GWENN, LEWIS CASSON, MABEL RUSSELL, J. H. ROBERTS. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY’'S ‘“EXILED.”’ 








VARIETIES. 


COLISEUM, Charing Cross. Three Times Daily, 2.15, 5.15, 8.15. 
TALKIES. ZIP! BOOM! BANG! BRITISH MOVIETONE NEWS. 


VARIETY. HEATHER THATCHER & CLIFFORD MOLLISON; LILLEBIL 
IBSEN; EDNA THOMAS; DE GROOT, &e. 











CINEMAS. 


EMPIRE, Leicester Square. Con., Noon—Midnight. Suns., 6.0—11 p.m. 
LAST DAYS OF “THE BROADWAY MELODY.” 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayers 100 per cent. ‘Talkie’? Masterpiece. 





Coming Shortly: “THE TRIAL OF MARY DUGAN.” 





PICCADILLY. LAST WEEK. Daily, 2 & 8. Sundays, 6 & 8.0. 
CORINNE GRIFFITH in THE DIVINE LADY. 
The Romance of Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson. 
First National VITAPHONE Production. Preceded by THE INSEPARABLES. 
Coming—DOLORES COSTELLO in THE GLAD RAG DOLL. 
All Seats Bookable. (Regent 4506.) 





REGAL. Marble Arch. 
Commencing Saturday, July 6th. 

Stupendous Two Feature Programme. 

SEE AND HEAR 
DOROTHY MACKAILL and JACK MULHALL in 

““TWO WEEKS OFF ”’ 
Also 
LARS HANSON and DITA PARLO in 

“* HOMECOMING.” 

CONTINUOUS DAILY, 1.30-11. 


(Paddington 9911.) 


SUNDAYS, 611. 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE. Kingsway. (Holborn 3708.) 
Week of July 8th. DAILY from 12.30. (Sundays from 6 p.m.) 
The Talking Sensation of New York Life, ‘‘ SPEAKEASY,” with 
PAUL PAGE, LOLA LANE and HENRY B. WALTHALL. 
Also Mon. Tues. & Wed.: CLARA BOW in “ THE FLEET’S IN.” (Silent.) 
Also Thurs., Fri. & Sat.: TIM McCOY in ‘‘ THE ROCK OF FRIENDSHIP ” 
(Silent); ‘The Bride’s Relations’? (Talkie Comedy). 


BRITISH MOVIETONE NEWS. 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
a yr most striking feature of Mr. MacDonald’s 


generally unilluminating speech on Tuesday night 

was his repeated assertion of a desire to act ina 
spirit of consultation and co-operation with other 
parties in the House of Commons. Something of this 
sort was, of course, to be expected; in the early days 
of 1924, Mr. MacDonald talked in a rather similar 
strain; and, indeed, up to a point, such sentiments are 
common form with incoming Prime Ministers, and are 
not to be taken very seriously. But Mr. MacDonald 
struck this note with unusual emphasis; he began on 
it, and he finished on it, and his language went very 
far, indiscreetly far, we are almost inclined to think, for 
a Prime Minister with a strong extremist section among 
his followers. Could not, he asked, the various 
parties in the House consider themselves *‘ more as a 
Council of State and less as arrayed regiments facing 
each other in battle’? What did he expect Mr. 
Maxton to make of that? 

* * * 

Mr. Maxton and his associates have lost no time on 
their side in asserting the independence of the I.L.P. 
They have put down an amendment to the Address 
calling for legislation to abolish poverty and to 
nationalize “‘ the key sources of economic power; 
namely, banking, the importation of foodstuffs and 
raw materials, the supplies of industrial power, trans- 
port, and land.”’ Ministers will not, of course, be 
seriously embarrassed in resisting this amendment. 
They can fairly reply that even if Socialism can be 


(Sec. 397, P. L. and R.) 


accomplished ** in our time,’’ it cannot be brought 
about in a single session, and that the affairs of a single 
session represent the whole scope of a King’s Speech. 
None the less, the 1.L.P. amendment marks a develop- 
ment which may cause Ministers some misgivings. One 
of the possibilities that has long been latent in the poli- 
tical situation is that, once the moderation of the 
Labour Party has been established beyond suspicion, 
the I.L.P. may break away and form a new, distinct 
party. The amendment to the Address is a step—not 
a big one, perhaps, but a definite one—in that direction. 
And if Mr. MacDonald lives up to the spirit of his 
professions of acting in co-operation with other parties, 
this step will certainly be followed by many more. The 
Labour Party is, indeed, embarrassed by a funda- 
mental dilemma. If it aspires seriously to the rdle of 
one of the two great governing parties of the State, it 
must become responsible. If it is to avoid disintegra- 
tion, it must remain irresponsible. There is one aspect 
of the situation which we would commend to the pre- 
sent Government. The day may not be very far distant 
when in the absence of the Alternative Vote the Labour 
Party may find itself ‘* tripped ” in a new “ triangle.” 
* * * 

Mr. Snowden has announced his decision not to 
proceed with the second of the two Finance Bills into 
which Mr. Churchill divided his Budget proposals. This 
does not entail any serious derangement of the finances, 
since the proposals which are thus thrown on the scrap- 
heap are of minor revenue importance, and go a long 
way towards cancelling each other out. Mr. Churchill, 
indeed, in adopting the procedure of two Finance Bills 
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clearly contemplated that his successor might act as 
Mr. Snowden is doing. The decision has the wholly 
regrettable effect of postponing the relief from stamp 
duties which are designed to facilitate company amal- 
gamations; and it remains to be seen whether Mr. 
Snowden’s promise to grant this relief next year with 
retrospective effect—a decided constitutional innovation 

is regarded by those concerned as a satisfactory and 
reliable substitute for the bird in the hand. There is 
no mystery as to Mr. Snowden’s motive. It is his 
aversion to the whole principle of the taxation of 
betting. The taxes on the ** Tote ’’ and on book- 
makers’ telephones with which Mr. Churchill replaced 
his former betting-tax are the features of the aban- 
doned Finance Bill which are mainly responsible for its 
doom. We have no sympathy with Mr. Snowden here. 
The unworkability of Mr. Churchill’s betting-tax was 
the only objection to it; the new duties were certainly 
workable; and it seems to us a pity to throw away 
even the modest revenue they would bring in for the 
sake of a principle which is diametrically in opposition 
to that which the State adopts in the analogous case of 
drink. 

* * * 

In response to the appeals of a Chamber animated 
by a purely ** patriotic *’ view of national finance, and 
inflamed by the oratory of M. Franklin-Bouillon, the 
French Government made a formal request to the 
United States to postpone the date for payment of the 
$400,000,000 due on August Ist for War Stocks left 
behind in France. As M. Poincaré very well knew 
would be the case, the request was courteously but 
decisively refused, and the Finance and Foreign Affairs 
Committees of the Chamber have returned to their task 
of examining the probable consequences of a refusal 
to ratify the debt agreements. M. Poincaré remains 
firmly attached to his proposal for ratification by 
decree, to be followed by a motion in the Chamber 
embodying such reservations, intended to safeguard 
France in the event of a default by Germany, as the 
deputies may decide to be necessary or practicable. 
Meanwhile, the state of nervous tension created in 
France by any discussion of reparations and war debts 
is reflected in the hostility of the French Press to the 
idea of holding in London the Conference of Govern- 
ments for consideration of the Young plan. All other 
Governments concerned appear perfectly willing to 
accept London as the venue. French opinion is deeply 
suspicious of an Anglo-German plot. 

* * * 


While the French Chamber has been engaged in 
discussing ratification of debt agreements, the United 
States Senate has been engaged in restricting the 
capacity of its debtors to pay, by shaping the new 
Tariff Bill into the most drastic measure of protection 
that even the United States has ever produced. 
Protests from nearly a score of countries whose exports 
to the United States are threatened have already 
reached Washington; the Canadian Government is con- 
sidering a greatly extended scheme of Empire Prefer- 
ences as a reply, and Mr. Bruce is getting ready for a 
new Empire development campaign in Australia. The 
New York Times has been moved to warn the Presi- 
dent that the new tariff is likely to provoke disastrous 
retaliation and to lose the United States many of its 
friends abroad, and has even pointed out the incon- 
sistency of such extreme Protectionist measures on the 
part of a creditor nation insisting that other countries 
shall pay their debts. What effect either appeals, 
threats, or the logie of facts may have on the Finance 
Committee of the Senate or on Congress when it meets 
again remains to be seen. It may be that only experi- 
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ence of the working of the tariff will show its incon- 
veniences. But it is also on the ecards that this 
experience may be avoided by the exercise of the 
President’s veto. 

* * * 

In reply to some suggestions that the discussion 
of Anglo-American naval parity was irrelevant, in view 
of the unlikelihood of war between the two countries, 
and might be dangerous, as tending to focus attention 
on the possibility of war, Mr. Stimson, the United 
States Secretary of State, has formally reiterated the 
American contention that a definite agreement between 
the two countries ** not to outbuild each other ”’ is. 
among the best preservatives of peace. Mr. Stimson’s 
statement contains nothing new; but it is none the less 
important. Reasoned criticism of the limitation pro- 
posals comes mainly from those who fear the possible 
friction arising from technical discussion of the ** yard- 
stick,** or from those who, like Senator Borah, con- 
sider that naval disarmament should follow, instead of 
preceding, an attempt to redefine the laws of war at 
sea. The new American proposals have, however, 
eliminated many of the chief difficulties in arriving at 
an agreed formula, and it is becoming increasingly 
clear that, in existing circumstances, the parity ques- 
tion can be settled, and settled as part of a general 
agreement for naval limitations, before any progress 
has been made with discussions of belligerent rights at 
sea, the implications of the Kellogg Pact, or further 
American co-operation in the preservation of world- 
peace. The process may be slow—President Hoover is 
determined that there shall be no further Conference 


without adequate preparation—but it is necessary for 


all parties concerned to realize how essential it has 
become. 
* . * 

A naval agreement has been concluded between 
Great Britain and China, by which Great Britain under- 
takes to send out a Naval Mission to assist in the 
reorganization of the Chinese Navy, and to receive a 
number of Chinese naval cadets on board British war 
vessels for instructional purposes. In announcing the 
signature of this agreement, the Foreign Office state 
that the Chinese Government are understood to have 
‘*a comprehensive programme for the building of a 
substantial Navy,’’ and that orders may be expected 
by British shipyards. The implications of this 
announcement turn on the interpretation of the word 
** substantial.”” If Nanking were contemplating the 
first step in competitive building against Japan, the 
effect might be as disastrous on Sino-Japanese relations 
and the problem of Pacific disarmament, as on the 
shaky finances of the Central Chinese Government. 
Fortunately, the financial situation aicne, apart from 
other considerations, makes such a step extremely un- 
likely. The immediate ambitions of Nanking, at any 
rate, are probably confined to the creation of a small, 
but efficient fleet, which can deal effectively with the 
plague of piracy in Chinese waters, and will strengthen 
the hands of the Central Government against disloyal 
or doubtful provincial governors, besides adding to their 
prestige. The fact that Great Britain is co-operating 
in the creation of such a fleet will be generally wel- 
comed in China as a sign of confidence in the stability 
of the new Government, and an earnest of friendly 
intentions towards the Chinese Republic. 

* * * 


The resumption of friendly relations between China 
and Japan will probably be assisted by the fall of the 
Tanaka Cabinet, whose policy, in Manchuria and Shan- 
tung, was heavy-handed and provocative. Baron 
Tanaka has for some time been on bad terms with the 
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Privy Council, whose influence is strong in Japanese 
politics. His Cabinet was weakened, a few days ago, 
by the resignation of Count Uchida, who signed the 
Kellogg Pact on behalf of Japan, and considered him- 
self slighted by the explanatory statement, as to the 
Emperor’s constitutional position, which accompanied 
ratification. Then came the report on the bomb out- 
rage at Mukden, which attributed Chang Tso-lin’s 
death, in part, to the negligence of the Japanese mili- 
tary authorities. This brought Baron Tanaka into con- 
flict both with the Senior Statesmen, who took a very 
serious view of the disclosures, and with the Army, who 
resented the punishments inflicted as a result of the 
report and held that the Cabinet should share the re- 
sponsibility. Baron Tanaka resigned, and in the new 
Government, formed by Mr. Yuko Hamaguchi, the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs goes to Baron Shidehara, 
who stands for a policy of friendship and conciliation 
towards Chinese Nationalism. Mr. Hamaguchi himself 
represents mainly the desire for retrenchment and 
economy, and his appointment of Mr. Junnosuke 
Inouye, a non-party financier, as Minister of Finance 
has given great satisfaction in business circles. 
* * * 


There is no reference to Safeguarding in the King’s 
Speech, but Mr. MacDonald made a cautious reference 
to the subject in his reply to Mr. Baldwin. The Govern- 
ment, he said, would publish the Report of the Safe- 
guarding Committee on the wool industry, but would 
not put it into operation. They would treat the provi- 
sions for safeguarding inquiries as a dead letter. He 
would make no announcement with respect to duties 
which come under the Budget until the Chancellor opens 
his Budget. The Government reserved the right to 
remove the purely Safeguarding duties when the prac- 
ticable opportunity arose, and it must be understood 
that they would in no case renew those duties should 
they remain in operation until the statutory periods 
expire. This is all eminently reasonable, though the 
reference to the Budget, which is understood to cover 
the McKenna Duties, may occasion some uncertainty 
in the motor industry. This may explain the wrath 
of Sir Herbert Austin, who is already proclaiming 
** the Government’s death-knell ”’ and the precipitation 
of the country into the throes of another election. The 
truth probably is that the Government has not yet 
decided whether they could spare the revenue derived 
from protective duties, or whether industry should be 
subjected to the inconvenience of tariff changes. But 
Mr. MacDonald could hardly have been more re- 
assuring. 

a * * 

Meanwhile, there are signs that the Conservative 
Party will become in Opposition a frankly Protectionist 
party once more. Their official amendment to the 
Address is to be on Safeguarding and Imperial Prefer- 
ence, but the Protectionist Diehards could not wait for 
that, and rushed to put down an amendment of their 
own. Moreover, at the Conservative Party meeting 
held at the Hotel Cecil on Tuesday, Mr. Dixey, M.P., 
moved a resolution in favour of the definite adoption 
of extensive safeguarding for all the principal trades of 
the country, particularly iron and steel. The Chairman 
endeavoured to secure an adjournment of this question 
until the next meeting of the Council, but the meeting 
decided to take a vote forthwith, and the resolution 
was carried. It is true that the resolution was taken 
at the end of the proceedings when a number of the 
members had already left the meeting, and that the 
leaders of the party have ignored such expressions of 
opinion in the past. But in Opposition the views of 
the rank and file are apt to carry more weight than 
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when a party is supporting a Government in office, and 
the Tory back-benchers in this Parliament promise to 
be very insistent on Protection. 

* * * 


The meeting at which the Protectionist resolution 
was carried—a meeting of the Central Council of the 
National Union of Conservative and Unionist Associa- 
tions—was held in private, but an official report was 
issued to the Press, and sardonic unofficial reports 
appeared in some of the more critical Conservative 
papers. It is clear that Mr. Baldwin was warmly 
received, and the only piquant sentence in his speech 
was that in which he intimated that, if called upon to 
resign his leadership, he would ‘* go right out of 
polities.*” Mr. J. C. C..Davidson and the Central Office 
were not so kindly treated. It was decided that a 
questionnaire should be addressed by Mr. Davidson to 
each of the constituency associations, in order to 
ascertain ‘‘ their opinions of the cause of the recent 
defeat of the Party at the General Election,’’ and that 
the answers should be examined by a special emergency 
committee. For our part, we cannot see that there is 
any great mystery to be explained. Mr. Ramsay Muir 
has pointed out in a letter to the Times of Tuesday that 
in 1922 the Conservatives polled 88 per cent. of the 
votes cast, and obtained a majority of 72. In 1923 
they again polled 88 per cent., and were thrown into 
a minority of 88. In 1929, on a vastly increased 
register, they polled 88 per cent. once more. It looks, 
therefore, as though that is the normal proportion of 
Conservative voters, in the absence of exceptional 
circumstancés such as those which obtained in 1924. 
When account is taken of the unpopularity of the late 
Government’s policy, the party machine seems to have 
done remarkably well. 

* * * 


On Monday, Mr. Baldwin opened Ashridge College, 
presented to the Conservative Party by the late Mr. 
Urban Broughton as a memorial to Mr. Bonar Law and 
a centre “* where all grades of Conservatives can find a 
curriculum suited to their requirements.”’ Mr. Baldwin 
said that :— 

‘* It might well be that Ashridge would be the parent 
of similar institutions on a smaller scale in many parts 
of the country, and that the seed sown there might bear 
fruit from which the whole Empire would benefit .. .”’ 

and he urged that in opposition to ‘“ specialized 
Socialist education ’’ these institutions should ‘* show 
that there is a Conservative view-point.”’ If there is 
any wealthy Conservative who is hesitating as to 
whether to follow Mr. Baldwin’s advice in this matter, 
we hope he will give heed to the timely warning issued 
by Professor Graham Wallas, and will help instead to 
build up an intellectually free School of the Social 
Sciences at one of the Universities. Europe has had, 
as Professor Wallas points out, ‘* a long experience of 
academic unfreedom, and of its effect on the growth of 
knowledge and thought. The Jesuit colleges have 
often been successful for their own purposes, and the 
Soviet universities may have the same kind of success.”’ 

‘* Ashridge College, if sufficiently endowed, may go 
on for two centuries. Teachers will be appointed by 
party trustees, and their primary qualification will be 
opinion rather than learning. The history teacher must 


be ‘sound’ on Church principles and the economist 
on Imperial Preference.” 


Constructive social thought is a plant which will not 
grow under these conditions, and all those who place 
academic integrity before party propaganda should 
join Professor Wallas in protesting against the claim 
of such institutions as Ashridge to share the traditions 
implied by the name ** College.”’ 
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A CAUTIOUS BEGINNING 


ING’S SPEECHES are seldom very illuminating; 

and in that respect the Speech prepared by the 

new Government certainly adheres to precedent. 
After reading it, and after reading also Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s remarks in the debate on the Address, 
how much do we know about the intentions of the new 
Government that we did not know before? For the 
most part, we have a catalogue of the problems with 
which the Government will try to deal, rather than any 
indication of how they will deal with them. As regards 
the crucial question of coal, for example, we are told 
in the King’s Speech that ‘** My Government have under 
consideration the question of the reorganization of the 
coal industry including hours and other factors, and of 
the ownership of the minerals,’’ and that ‘* proposals 
to this end will be submitted in due course.’’ This 
does not tell us much, and Mr. MacDonald told us no 
more. But, of course, this guardedness is, in itself, 
significant. On all matters, it is clear, the new Govern- 
ment will walk very warily indeed. 

As regards international affairs, the references to 
disarmament and Reparations were unexceptionable, 
and call for no comment. We welcome the statement 
that the Government are consulting with the Dominions 
and India as regards the signing of the so-called 
Optional Clause. This is a step which is long overdue. 
We do not believe that any of the Dominion Govern- 
ments are likely at this stage to make difficulties; the 
Canadian Government has lately gone out of its way to 
urge signature. Difficulties are more likely to arise at 
home; and we trust that the Government will turn a 
sour eye on the suggestions that will certainly be 
pressed upon them that it would be safer to attach this 
or that reservation to our signature. The Optional 
Clause is a matter on which wariness may easily be 
carried too far. 

The remaining international question referred to in 
the King’s Speech is that of relations with Russia. The 
Government, we are told, are *“‘ examining the condi- 
tions *’ under which diplomatic relations may be re- 
sumed; but two facts suggest that the examination 
may take a considerable time. In the first place, the 
King’s Speech informs us that here, too, the Govern- 
ment ** are in communication with My Governments in 
the Dominions and the Government of India on the 
subject *’; and, in view of the trial now proceeding at 
Meerut, the Government of India is likely to have a 
good deal to say on the subject. In the second place, 
Mr. MacDonald’s reference to the question appeared to 
indicate a certain stiffness of demeanour. Invited by 
Mr. Baldwin to say whether he adhered to ‘* the state- 
ment of principle as to relations with Russia which he 
laid down in his Note on the Zinovieff letter,’’ Mr. Mac- 
Donald was on the point of passing from foreign affairs 
without dealing with the question, when Sir Austen 


Chamberlain interjected the word ‘* Russia.”’ Mr. 
MacDonald thereupon observed :— 
‘“As I assume the right hon. Gentleman knows 


perfectly well, the conditions remain. Those conditions 
are laid down in a published dispatch. Everyone who 
has read the dispatch knows what they are. My col- 
leagues know, my opponents know, and the representa- 
tives of Soviet Russia know. We stand by them; of 
course we do.”’ 

The keynote of the dispatch in question was that 
the Soviet Government must be held responsible for 
the propaganda of the Third International. It would 
seem, therefore, from Mr. MacDonald’s remarks that 
he means to insist on assurances that the Third Inter- 
national will cease its hostile activities as a condition of 
resuming diplomatic relations. If this interpretation is 
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correct—Mr. MacDonald’s utterances are, of course, 
never easy to interpret—the question is not likely to 
make rapid progress. But this, we imagine, will not 
be unwelcome to the Government, and is not, we think, 
a matter for regret. To keep Europe, America, the 
League in the centre of the international stage, and 
to keep the explosive Russian question as far as pos- 
sible in the background, is the wisest strategy at this 
juncture, alike from the standpoint of the stability of 
the Labour Government and from that of the interests 
of international peace. 

Pride of place in domestic affairs is properly given 
to unemployment, and on Wednesday Mr. J. H. 
Thomas filled in the bald outlines of the King’s Speech 
with a considerable amount of detail. Mr. Thomas has, 
however, increased our doubts as to whether the 
Government mean to press forward with the work of 
national development as vigorously as possible, and on 
the widest possible front. We particularly regret that 
a large-scale road programme is not being adopted ; for, 
despite the charge of lopsidedness brought against the 
proposals in ** We Can Conquer Unemployment,”’ we 
are satisfied that unquestionably useful work can be got 
going more promptly and on a larger scale under this 
heading than under any other. 

For the rest, the King’s Speech foreshadows a com- 
paratively modest programme of legislation and a more 
extensive programme of inquiry. The projected legis- 
lation is confined to the factory laws, slum clearance 
and housing, trade-union law, and the Widows’ and 
Old Age Pensions scheme. The last measure, it is made 
clear, is to be of limited scope, pending one of the 
inquiries—a comprehensive inquiry into the whole 
system of contributory insurance. No indication is 
given of the nature of any of the other measures, and 
Mr. MacDonald made no reference to any of them in 
his speech. 

The inquiries include two of an industrial nature— 
into the conditions of the iron and steel and the cotton 
industries. These ought to serve a really useful func- 
tion; they are certainly a necessary prior condition of 
any constructive public policy in regard to these in- 
dustries ; and there are signs in Mr. MacDonald’s speech 
that Ministers entertain vague notions of a genuinely 
constructive industrial policy along lines similar to 
those which were developed in the Liberal ‘** Yellow 
Book.’’ The signs to which we refer are, we must 
admit, anything but clear. Possibly we are rash in 
attempting to read any meaning at all into the follow- 
ing characteristic sentences :— 

‘We shall encourage in every way we can—it may 
be even by covering by guarantees—the scrapping of 
the old and the effete in our industry, to produce real, 
hearty work, so that not only the working classes, but 
everybody else who has an income, will have to earn 
it before he gets it. I know that is a statement of a 
general position, but, unless the general position is 
very well understood, the application of details to it is 
not going to be very profitable.” 

None the less, we venture the opinion that the correct 
translation of this passage is that Mr. MacDonald con- 
templates assisting businesslike schemes of reconstruc- 
tion in the depressed industries, perhaps by guaranteed 
loans on Trade Facility lines, and attaches importance 
to the condition that these schemes of reconstruction 
should avoid the abuse, which is a common feature of 
amalgamation, of swollen boards of superfluous 
directors. In any case, the movement of opinion in 
this direction has proceeded so far as to make it reason- 
able to hope that the present inquiries will be of 
practical service in promoting the cause of industrial 
reconstruction. 

The inquiry into the temperance question belongs 
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rather to the category of inquiries designed to shelve 
awkward questions, for the Labour Party are 
notoriously divided on this subject. Much the same 
may be said of the inquiry into the system of national 
insurance. We have referred in previous issues to the 
new prominence lately given in Labour propaganda to 
the slogan of Work or Maintenance. This was the chief 
battle-cry of many Labour candidates at the General 
Election, and was, of course, understood to mean a 
substantial increase in the level of unemployment pay. 
The inquiry will presumably entail the postponement 
of any action of this kind. It is bound, moreover, to 
bring out one of the most obvious objections to it, 
namely, that unemployment benefits are already far 
higher than sickness benefits—an anomalous disparity 
which it is certainly not desirable to increase. 

There remains the inquiry which is naturally of 
special interest to Liberals—the comprehensive inquiry 
into the system of Parliamentary elections. Into 
which class of inquiry does this fall? The class designed 
to prepare the way for action, or the class designed to 
afford an excuse for inaction? The answer, we suspect, 
turns on the kind of body to whom the question is 
referred. If the inquiry is to lead to action, it will be 
essential to secure an agreed report; and an agreed 
report on a question like electoral reform, on which all 
M.P.s have views, and on which their views probably 
cover every conceivable variety of opinion, can only 
come from a very special type of committee. The 
Speaker’s Conference is the instrument which the 
House of Commons has evolved for settling a vexed 
question of this type by agreement ; and, if the Govern- 
ment really desires agreement, the Speaker’s Confer- 
ence is clearly the appropriate instrument in the present 
case. It is not encouraging, therefore, to find Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald arguing, even though only tenta- 
tively, against this procedure. As, however, these 
arguments are not, to the best of our belief, in accord- 
ance with the facts, and as Mr. MacDonald has 
promised to discuss the matter with Mr. Lloyd George, 
we hope that it may still be possible for the Government 
to adopt Mr. Lloyd George’s suggestion. 


LABOUR AND THE LEAGUE 


HE one subject of universal discussion at the League 

of Nations Council at Geneva last month was the 

absent British—not simply because they were absent 
or because they were British, but because they were British 
Labour. The interest excited was natural enough. 
Labour’s advent to power means a great many changes at 
home, and it may mean not much fewer at Geneva, for the 
doctrine of general continuity in foreign policy is by no 
means incompatible with a marked divergence of attitude 
on the part of successive administrations in respect of a 
whole series of individual issues in the foreign field. 

As regards a good many of the individual issues affect- 
ing the League, Geneva’s expectancy has soon been satis- 
fied. Mr. MacDonald is going to the Assembly himself, as 
he did in 1924. That is symptomatic, no doubt, of a general 
desire to demonstrate the new Government’s faith in the 
League before the world. Mr. Henderson intends, unlike 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, to stay the Assembly through—a 
wise decision by which the Foreign Secretary himself will 
profit no less than the League. Lord Cecil has been invited 
not merely to form part of the Assembly delegation, but 
to resume his old post as British member of the Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Conference, an arrange- 
ment of as good omen for the ultimate success of the dis- 
armament endeavours as the Prime Minister’s own discus- 
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sions with President Hoover and his nominees. These are 
changes that mean much in the mass. 

The League of Nations Assembly is primarily a forum, 
though it must not be forgotten that some of the League’s 
most important activities, including the Preparatory Com- 
mission and the International Economic Conference, were 
initiated by it. It is not, therefore, to be expected that 
the substitution of a Labour delegation for a Conservative 
at the British desks in the Salle de la Réformation in 
September is going to swing the League suddenly into new 
paths. Nothing of that kind is to be expected or desired. 
It may be hoped, indeed, that Mr. MacDonald will reso- 
lutely curb whatever temptation to the spectacular may 
move him when he makes his speech in the Assembly Hall. 
Great Britain will only be one nation out of fifty there, 
and, important though the change of outlook here may be 
to the whole community of States, the too exuberant re- 
former is never persona grata in a diplomatic assembly. 
The desired end can be better achieved by other means. 

The very fact, indeed, that Great Britain does at the 
moment occupy something of a key-position makes it 
essential for Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Henderson to exercise 
all their discretion as well as display all their zeal at 
Geneva in September. They have a great opportunity to 
infuse a new spirit into the Assembly, and the line they 
may be expected to take will win them general support 
from the small nations, and from some that are not small. 
But there are all colours and all schools of thought repre- 
sented in a body like the Assembly, and if the arrival of 
Labour in Great Britain arouses enthusiasm in some 
quarters, it arouses suspicions in others. It was roses, 
roses all the way five years ago when Mr. MacDonald and 
M. Herriot proclaimed the ‘“‘ arbitration, security, dis- 
armament ’’ doctrine in harmonious symphony from the 
Assembly platform. To-day not Herriot but Poincaré is 
in command in France, and, though relations between M. 
Briand and his British colleagues will be unaffectedly 
cordial, the French Prime Minister is never so far in the 
background as to let anyone forget he is there. Still more, 
of course, is that true of Signor Mussolini and Marshal 
Pilsudski, and in an Assembly where unanimity is the con- 
dition of action the powers of resistance which can be 
exercised by such countries as Italy and Poland are not 
to be ignored. 

But this, after all, serves merely to emphasize the 
necessity for circumspect handling of a situation present- 
ing certain dangers as well as offering great possibilities. 
The essential fact about the appearance of a British Labour 
Government’s delegation at Geneva is that whereas the 
weight of Great Britain has been thrown consistently in 
one direction it will now be thrown consistently in the 
other. Sir Austen Chamberlain gave elaborate explanations 
of why Great Britain could not ratify the Optional Clause. 
Mr. Henderson is discussing its ratification with the 
Dominions already. Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland made a 
rather unfortunate journey to Geneva expressly to give 
similar explanations of his inability to ratify the Washing- 
ton Hours Convention. Miss Bondfield made it her first 
business to announce the intention of the new Government 
to ratify at an early date. Lord Cushendun was uniformly 
eloquent on the disarmament Great Britain had already 
carried out. Mr. MacDonald prefers to concentrate on the 
reductions he hopes to achieve in the immediate future. Sir 
Cecil Hurst, under the instructions of the late Government, 
gave a number of excellent reasons why Great Britain 
should not adhere to the General Act for the peaceful settle- 
ment of all disputes. His task this year, unless Mr. Mac- 
Donald goes back on his very definite pre-election pledge, 
will be to give a number of excellent reasons why it should. 
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This promises a good deal more than mere individual 
action by Great Britain, for where Britain leads at Geneva 
a great many other States will follow. Even where the 
lead is so belated as to be no lead at all, Britain’s move 
means a joint move. The most conspicuous example of 
that is the Hours Cenvention. A number of industrial 
States, France and Germany conspicuous among them, have 
ratified conditionally on Great Britain doing the same. The 
step announced by the new Minister of Labour will make 
all those ratifications absolute. Similarly with the Optional 
Clause. Germany alone among the Great Powers has so 
far ratified, though the adhesion of France to the General 
Act (which is still before the Chamber) will have sub- 
stantially the same effect. There can be no question that 
ratification Great Britain and most or all of the 
Dominions will bring the mass of the remaining members of 
the League into line, to the very marked enhancement of 
the prestige of the Court and the authority of international 
law generally. 

Similarly, the substitution of the Cecil point of view 
(which is, of course, the MacDonald-Henderson point of 
view) for the Cushendun point of view on the Preparatory 
Commission will infuse a new vigour into the disarmament 
movement so far as Geneva is concerned. Geneva, no 
doubt, is not the only factor in this field. At the moment 
it may not be even the chief factor. But when Mr. Mac- 
Donald and Mr. Hoover have done their utmost, and if 
all their aspirations are realized, the details of a disarma- 
ment agreement will still] need to be worked out, and the 
process may be long and laborious. The difference between 
paralyzing caution and a resolute insistence on achieve- 
ment spells the difference between failure and success. 
From that point of view the appointment of Lord Cecil to 
the Preparatory Commission is the best piece of work Mr. 
Henderson has yet had an opportunity of setting to his 
credit. 

There would seem altogether to be grounds for the 
belief that the League will find a new stimulus given to its 
various organs of international] activity as the result of the 
decision the electors of Great Britain have taken. Con- 
servative Ministers have often been eloquent on the danger 
of going too fast at Geneva. We are unquestionably in now 
for whatever danger some slight acceleration of pace may 
involve, and the country will face the peril with equanimity. 
As for Mr. Henderson, he has been conspicuous hitherto 
for soundness of judgment and solid common sense, and it 
is a little hard to visualize him in the part of impetuous 
revolutionary at Geneva or anywhere else. At any rate, 
he will have salutary influences round him with Lord Cecil 
as Geneva colleague, Mr. Dalton as Under-Secretary, and 
Mr. Noel Baker ready to metamorphose the duties of Par- 
liamentary Private Secretary into any rdéle the exigencies 
of the occasion may demand. The chief danger the Govern- 
ment will have to avoid is the temptation to lean too much 
in one direction as reaction from a prolonged inclination in 
the other. Sir Austen Chamberlain turned consistently 
towards France. It will not advance matters if Mr. Hen- 
derson begins by turning consistently towards Germany. 
The minority question, which must inevitably be among 
the principal subjects of discussion in September will pre- 
sent many pitfalls. Various minor reforms, hailed none the 
less by Dr. Stresemann with considerable satisfaction, 
were adopted at Madrid. Mr. Henderson will do well to 
watch them in operation for a little before he commits 
himself definitely to other proposals. There is urgent work 
to be done in this and other fields, but the League, it may 
be hoped, has all eternity before it, and the Labour 
Government may have three or four years. 


by 


H. Witson Harris. 
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THE RESIGNATION 
MR. CGC. P. SCOTT 


HE announcement that Mr. Scott has resigned the 

Editorship of the MANCHESTER GuaRDIAN strikes the 

imagination of the journalist, as the announcement 
in 1894 that Gladstone had resigned the office of Prime 
Minister struck the imagination of the _ politician. 
Nobody in 1894 could think of politics without Gladstone 
as Liberal leader; nobody to-day can think of journalism 
without Mr. Scott as Editor of the MaANcHESTER GUARDIAN. 
if England had had to choose a statesman to represent the 
traditions and virtues of her public life she would have 
chosen Gladstone; if to-day she had to choose a journalist 
to represent the best traditions of her Press she would 
choose Mr. Scott. Gladstone had seen a revolution in 
politics, Mr. Scott has seen a revolution in journalism. 
Each of them would stand for certain fixed virtues in his 
changing world. 

We are so much accustomed to the MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN as we know it to-day, that it is easy to forget 
how much its character and position are due to Mr. Scott. 
When he became Editor in 1872, the MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN was neither a great force nor a radical force in 
politics. It was one of many newspapers, like to itself in 
character, competent and honourable, but not remarkable 
for courage or progressive sympathy or for literary dis- 
tinction. It was Mr. Scott who gave to it its modern 
character, making it a great power in politics partly by its 
briliant advocacy and argument, but partly by converting 
it into a paper that men of all opinions who were interested 
in literature, art, and ideas could read with pleasure. He 
has himself something of the austerity of the puritan com- 
bined with a keen enjoyment of grace and beauty. This 
character is stamped on his paper. He took infinite trouble 
to enlist writers with a wide outlook and wide interests. 
It is significant that one of his first foreign correspondents 
was Sir Arthur Evans, and one of his first leader writers 
W. T. Arnold; these two names well represent the new 
range in character he gave to his paper. We are accus- 
tomed now to find literature, art, and the theatre discussed 
in the daily newspaper by scholars and writers of ideas and 
of taste, but this is a modern innovation. The difference 
in this respect between the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN as Mr. 
Scott made it and the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN that he in- 
herited is like the difference between the Datty CHRONICLE 
under Mr. Massingham and when it was still a Clerkenwell 
paper. As for the change that Mr. Scott made in the moral 
power of the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, we have only to think 
of what the great causes of the last twenty years would 
have lost if the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN had taken a different 
view, say, of the Irish question or of the Boer War or of 
Women’s Suffrage. 

Or take another aspect. Towards the end of the last 
century, industrial strife had begun to assume a new range 
and bitterness, and politics began to reflect a new phase 
of social discontent. We seemed to be moving towards 
the kind of class warfare that had raged in the first part 
of the nineteenth century and died down after 1850. In 
this new complex of forces and problems the MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN, representing the liberal] tradition in an indus- 
trial district with its home in the capital of the school of 
Cobden and Bright, occupied a position of exceptional 
importance. Let anybody try to imagine what would have 
happened in industry and politics if the MancHESTER 
GuaRDIAN had thrown its great influence on the side of 
war instead of peace in the great coal strike of 1893 or 
the engineering strike of 1897, or if it had treated the rise 
and progress of the political Labour movement as a dan- 
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gerous and mischievous development. The social life of 
Lancashire and English politics as a whole have escaped 
a great deal of bitterness and rancour because the Editor 
of the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN determined at that time to 
put the case for new and more generous ideas before his 
public without asking himself how that public would take 
them. For ideas that are commonplaces to-day were novel 
and alarming thirty vears ago. Every trade unionist has 
known since Mr. Scott took that decision that his case 
would be examined without prejudice by the Editor of the 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, and that every claim consistent 
with the public welfare would be presented in his columns 
more effectively than in any paper that the Labour move- 
ment controls. Mr. Scott’s appointment of L. T. Hobhouse 
as a leader writer at the time of the great engineering dis- 
pute was a symbol of the spirit in which he interpreted his 
duty as the Editor of a great paper. 

What are the qualities to which Mr. Scott has owed 
his success? One—and it was the one quality on which 
he would himself lay most stress—is his power of choosing 
and attracting brilliant writers. In the Boer War, for 
example, he had the help of C. E. Montague, with his un- 
rivalled gift of deadly irony, and L. T. Hobhouse, with 
his unrivalled gift for deadly argument. No paper has 
ever had such a perfect combination at its service. And no 
such combination has ever served an editor so well able 
to make use of its talents. For Mr. Scott possesses in 
unusual degree two qualities that are not too often united, 
the quality of wisdom and the quality of courage. Both 
spring from his habits of mind and character, habits that 
are apparent in the quality of his writing, distinguished as 
it is by the patience and the power with which his argu- 
ment, as it develops, draws and guides the reader 
to the desired conclusion. He has a fundamental 
confidence in the reasonableness of mankind, and he 
treats all the extravagances of passion and of folly as 
demonstrations which no self-respecting man would take 
into account in considering his own conduct. With this 
belief he treats every problem as ultimately a problem to 
be solved by reason, and every person as a person ulti- 
mately to be convinced by reason. This fundamental sim- 
plicity, compatible with great intellectual subtlety in the 
management of an argument or a situation, gives to his 
work and life an Olympian magnanimity and calm, giving 
him as firm an anchor as their religion gave to the Vic- 
torian Evangelicals. 

Mr. Scott is resigning the Editorship, but fortunately 
he is not withdrawing his help and counsel from the paper. 
As his friends rejoice to know, he still defies ‘* the wrong 
of time.’? He has created a great paper, and its tradition 
will survive. The paper passes to a successor bred and 
steeped in that tradition, who has shown, as chief leader- 
writer, that he is well able to maintain that tradition with 
dignity and force. 


THIS TRAVESTY OF A 
LAND SYSTEM 


HOSE who are satisfied with the workings of our 

land system might do worse than visit the little 

Hampshire village of Barton Stacey. They would 
find there what nothing but ocular evidence would allow 
them to believe. They would find farmhouses, farm cot- 
tages, and 1,700 acres of good Jand laid waste more utterly 
than if an avenging army had passed over it. Approaching 
the village they would drive through mile after mile of 
derelict fields where forests of dock weeds rattle and hiss 
in the wind that spreads their seed over the neighbouring 
farms. They would see cottages still inhabited where there 
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are ragged holes in the thatched roofs, and the plaster is. 
flaking off the walls; farm buildings in the last stages of 
decay, many already collapsed level with the ground that 
seems anxious to obliterate this insult to the earth’s. 
fertility, and farmyards and the front gardens of farm- 
houses choked with weeds and nettles five feet high. They 
would see five farms, three farmhouses, farm cottages, and’ 
many blocks of buildings crumbling away to ruin. These: 
have been abandoned for eight years now. 

They might think it some accursed plague spot from. 
which the inhabitants had fled away many years ago. 
Actually, the explanation is far simpler. The owner of 
this land is a little eccentric and has his own ideas about 
the tenancy system. He has, for instance, a strong 
antipathy to tithe-paying, and he has been able to express. 
this dislike by letting the land go derelict and so avoiding 
tithe-payment. At one time he had one of the best known 
and most progressive farmers in the county as tenant of 
another 1,700 of his acres. Then the land prospered and 
grew food abundantly, and there was prosperity and happi- 
ness in the village. As it happens, I was a pupil on these: 
farms then, and can testify from first-hand knowledge. 
But the tenant-farmer, much against his will, was com- 
pelled to give notice and leave the farm where he had been 
born because of the eccentricities of his landlord. His out- 
going valuation was just upon £10,000. Largely through 
prolonged litigation and specialist inquiries, he eventually 
received just over £2,000 of this, after waiting two years. 
for it. 

After he went, disaster followed disaster to the village. 
Many acres were never let again, others to farmers of a 
type that misused the land abominably, then left owing 
money and have never been heard of since. There are 
empty cottages in Barton Stacey now—a thing almost un- 
known in any other village. The inhabitants have been 
driven away to find work elsewhere, and few remain in 
this haunt of desolation except those too old to start life 
anew in a happier district. Another 450 acres have gone 
derelict this year. Only one occupied farm on the estate 
now remains. It is rumoured in the village that even that 
may be vacant soon. 

This land is not bad. Forty years ago a poor farmer 
came to it and after farming it for thirty years died worth 
£40,000. Everywhere there are men eager and willing to- 
take on small holdings if they could get them. But they 
are invariably told that no land is available. I have been 
standing inside the ruins of one of the fine old farmhouses. 
where a prosperous farmer once lived and the laughter of 
young people once echoed. Now, the ceilings have fallen 
through, the windows are broken, and the frames falling 
out; through the holes the wind comes in and blows the 
leaves round the crumbling rooms. To get in the front door 
I had to go almost on my hands and knees, for it is over- 
grown with creeper and weeds. I looked out on the tangled 
jungle that was once a garden and a tennis court, upon this 
stinking waste that is infecting the whole country round 
with weeds and vermin, and I could have cried, had not 
sudden anger filled me. Anger not so much against the 
owner of it all, for eccentricity of this kind is a disease 
rather than a crime, but against the travesty of a system 
that allows such things to be and is so rotten that it cannot 
prevent them. For as the laws governing our agriculture 
stand, any owner of land may turn his property into a 
wilderness, throw hundreds out of employment, cause a 
huge sum of misery and loss to the community, and no one 
can hinder him. 

During the war a temporary Act was passed that pre- 
vented such waste of our resources. If, in the opinion of 
his fellow farmers, a man was grossly misusing his land, the 
privilege of cultivating it was transferred to another. This 
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actually happened to one of the farms on this estate. At 
the end of the war the Act ceased to have effect, the land 
reverted to its owner, and it has been derelict ever since. 
This is not the only derelict or semi-derelict land in Britain. 
There is good land being wasted in many other counties. 
On the one hand, we have our huge bill for imported food 
and for paying the unemployed to do nothing, together 
with a widespread but unsatisfied demand for the oppor- 
tunity of getting land to farm; on the other, acre upon 
acre of usable land that has been allowed to go to waste 
or is being grossly misused. The facts have been known 
to the late Government for years, and details of the Barton 
Stacey case have several times been brought to their notice. 
But they have done nothing. They have just turned over 
in their sleep, muttered something about a special Act 
having to be passed to deal with such cases, and left the 
land to its desolation, the villagers to their poverty and 
unemployment. It seemed monstrous, as I stood in this 
tumbledown shell of a house which so recently was the 
hub of a thriving little community, and before my eyes, on 
the mildewy, indecent walls, I seemed to see in letters of 
fire the words: ** Thou art weighed in the balances and 
art found wanting; thy Kingdom is divided.” 
X. Y. Z. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


R. MACDONALD has done an excellent thing in 

restoring the non-party character of the British 

delegation to the League of Nations Assembly. In 
the mind of President Wilson the Assembly was conceived 
as a gathering, not of parties or Governments, but of 
nations, and I think he declared on behalf of the Allies that 
such was to be its composition. The earlier delegations 
sent from this country included members of more than one 
party, and Mr. Baldwin, during his first administration, 
went outside his own party. The Labour Government of 
1924 maintained the original custom by including Professor 
Gilbert Murray, but when Mr. Baldwin came in again he 
departed from it, and in appointing a purely Conservative 
delegation he roused protests from friends of the League, 
who consider that it is of the utmost importance to make 
the delegation as widely representative as possible of 
parties and bodies of opinion. We may hope that Mr. 
MacDonald will include Professor Murray this year, a choice 
which would be commended as enlisting the services of a 
powerful and disinterested friend of peace. The news that 
he has asked Lord Cecil to go is of great interest and 
importance. I do not know precisely whether Lord Cecil is 
to be regarded as a representative of the Conservative 
Party, nor does it greatly matter: the main point is that 
he is to go, and that will give pleasure to all who wish to 
see the best brains and the finest characters brought into 
active co-operation in the effort to raise the influence of 
the League in the world. 

* 7 * 

A good deal of nonsense has been written about the 
new arrangement for a liaison committee between the 
Cabinet and the Labour Parliamentary Party. It seems to 
me to be quite sensible. There should be less and not more 
likelihood of undesirable pressure being put upon the 
Government by its extremists, as it was in 1924. If 
Mr. Maxton and his followers are strong enough to get 
representation on this consultative committee, they will be 
able legitimately to exercise what influence they have upon 
policy. The Left Wingers at all events now have a regular 
channel provided if they care to use it for pressing their 
views on Ministers instead of breaking loose in the House. 
1 do not see any sound objection on democratic grounds to 
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this machinery, which should keep Ministers in healthy 
touch with their supporters. It is notorious that the Tory 
Government was badly out of touch with its back benches : 
such a committee might have saved Mr. Baldwin more than 
one humiliation. The only alternatives in the absence of 
some recognized means of acquainting the rulers with the 
demands and desires of disgruntled groups, are either to 
worry the Whips, or to organize back bench revolts, and 
both are unsatisfactory. 
* * * 


There should not be a moment’s delay in passing Mr. 
Hopkin Morris’s Bill to put an end to the scandalous 
anachronism which has landed Mr. Stevens in gaol. It came 
as a shock to me, and I should imagine to all Liberals, to 
find from the papers that it is possible for a man to be sent 
to prison for disobeying the order of an ecclesiastical court. 
Mr. Stevens, who is a farmer, bought a piece of land near 
Hauxton Church, Cambridge. The ecclesiastical authori- 
ties maintained that by so doing he became liable to bear 
the cost of repairing the chancel: Mr. Stevens denied 
liability. The Consistory Court gave judgment cgainst him 
—the whole business may well be strictly legal—and as he 
still refused to repair the church, he was, in effect, handed 
over to the secular arm and is now in Bedford gaol for 
contempt. Mr. Stevens, for all I know, may be an atheist, 
a Nonconformist or a Roman Catholic and object to sup- 
porting the Church of England: or his contention may be 
purely legal. That does not matter. What matters is that in 
1929 the law as it stands allows a Consistory Court in effect 
to put a man in prison for defying it. This will never do. 
The law must be cleansed of this preposterous blot or it 
will be the worse for the Church of England. The Anglican 
authorities are said to be preparing to use the Stevens 
case as a precedent for enforcing upon landowners the 
carrying out of repairs in 120 other English churches. Let 
them drop it at once, or they will quickly stand in need of 
repair themselves. 

* * * 

The resignation of Mr. C. P. Scott from the editorship 
of the MancHESTER GUARDIAN is an event of world-wide 
interest. Mr. Scott is now eighty-three years of age, and 
though his powers of mind and body have been wonder- 
fully preserved, nature sets a limit beyond which it is not 
possible for a very old man to bear the heavy burden of 
constant responsibility for a great newspaper. It is good 
to know that Mr. Scott retains his position as Governing 
Director, and that his unrivalled experience is still at the 
service of the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. Happily we need not 
fear any lapse from the famous Scott tradition. It will be 
continued unimpaired by the son who succeeds him as 
editor. I doubt whether there is any precedent for the 
career of Mr. C. P. Scott, in the mere matter of continuous 
editorship. He has edited the MancHESTER GuaRDIAN for 
fifty-seven years; almost since he came down from Oxford 
in the twenties. He has lived into a changed world of 
journalism, in which the editor-proprietor, or editor- 
manager is no longer common. In the case of the 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN the long control of Mr. Scott has 
secured the unchanging maintenance of a noble tradition in 
journalism. There is no need to labour this; every jour- 
nalist knows it, and the character of the MANCHESTER 
GuaARDIAN, as Scott and his helpers have moulded it, is a 
precious national—nay, international—possession. All who 
value freedom and justice and a generous attitude to public 
affairs, feel gratitude and admiration for the great editor 
and great gentleman who is retiring from active work. 

* * * 

No one admires more than I do the qualities that have 

brought fame and power to Mr. J. H. Thomas. He is 
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perhaps the most skilful and resourceful negotiator among 
the Trade-Union leaders. His most solid achievement has 
been repeated success in protecting the railway workers 
from a lowering of their standards of work and wages. His 
shrewdness is only equalled by his enviable self-confidence. 
Mr. MacDonald has done wisely in selecting this hard- 
headed and intensely practical man of affairs for the difficult 
job of using the resources of the State to accomplish a pro- 
gramme 0. productive work for the workless. I heard Mr. 
Thomas speak the other day on an occasion which I will 
not specify except to say that it was one which might well 
have been used by him to give the public an indication of 
his policy. Instead, Mr. Thomas indulged once more in 
a form of entertainment in which he is a master. I mean 
the humorous after-dinner speech, the essence of which is 
that it shall mean nothing whatever. Every man likes to 
do often what he knows he can do well. Mr. Thomas is 
easily our best after-dinner comedian; he is so funny that 
the guests would laugh if the performance was given before 
dinner. Is it old-fashioned or conventional to hint that 
we desire something a little more solid and dignified from 
a Minister who has been raised to one of the most respon- 
sible positions in the State? Let Mr. Thomas dare to be 
dull. What we want from him now is solid information, 
not delightful clowning. And why, one may venture to 
ask, does he at this time of day think it still necessary to 
boycott his aspirates? It is mere mischief to suggest as the 
malicious do that these tricks of speech have a democratic 
value, and even if it were true the necessity has gone by. 
*“* Why, father, is the net removed? ” ‘© Son, it hath 
caught the fish.”’ 


* * * 

There is no longer any doubt that the new Sacristy 
at Westminster Abbey will be built. There is an over- 
powering body of architectural and esthetic opinion against 
it. The Fine Arts Commission, the last authority to pro- 
nounce, deplores the necessity of adding the Sacristy, 
advising the site to the east of the North transept, 
apparently as the lesser of two evils. It is precisely this 
** necessity ’? that is not apparent to lovers of the great 
medieval church. No doubt it is inconvenient to the 
authorities not to have a vestry with hot and cold water, 
and room to store the robes and so on. The point I have 
always made about it is that the Dean and Chapter might 
well continue to subordinate this supposed necessity to the 
greater necessity of doing nothing to injure the beauty of 
the Abbey by the addition of a piece of mock or imitative 
Gothic. There is another point. The Dean has shown 
exceptional consideration in going out of his way to consult 
expert and lay opinion before proceeding with his scheme. 
There was, however, no need for him to have done so. 
The Dean and Chapter of a great cathedral have very wide 
powers over the fabric. The case of the Sacristy does raise 
the question of whether it is safe to leave such power in 
the hands of the ecclesiastical authorities—whether Parlia- 
ment should not decide that no important alteration in our 
precious architectural heritage should be permitted without 
reference to some over-riding authority, competent to en- 
force the general desire, both expert and lay. There is the 
terrible warning before us of what happened to St. Albans 
Abbey. The shocking restorations there were described by 
Sir Frank Baines at the annual meeting of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings as ‘* the greatest archi- 
tectural disaster of the last century.” 

* * ” 

Reading of the death of Edward Carpenter, I took up 
again for the first time in many years his ‘* Towards Demo- 
eracy.’? I wish rather that T had not done so, for it is 
denressing and not particularly useful to find that whet 


onee seemed so stimulating is so no longer. ‘* Towarcs 
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Democracy ” strikes me now as simply intolerable. Whit- 
man—yes, but Whitman was a genius if a sadly crippled 
one, but what can be said of this flatulent, over-emotional- 
ized stuff, except that it is Whitman and weak tea? Still, 
the old stimulus was real enough, and certainly Carpenter 
was a memorable force as a liberator from the mental and 
physical stuffiness of the ‘‘ civilization ’’ of the eighties and 
nineties. He opened the door to freedom for innumerable 
young people, who were feeling vaguely for a way of escape 
from the prison house of industrialism. His was not an 
original mind. He was an assimilator of other men’s ideas 
and a popularizer with a gift for a mild and luminous, if 
slightly feminine, presentation thereof. He was indeed extra- 
ordinarily receptive; there seemed to be no limit to the 
number of varying sometimes discordant ideals which he 
could absorb and give out again in gentle harmony. I 
doubt whether anything that he wrote will live. What will 
live is the memory of his very remarkable personality; the 
example of his quiet persistence in conducting his life in 
accordance with theoretical beliefs, above all, perhaps, the 
legend of his personal beauty and the singular attractive- 
ness he had for all ardent and generous spirits. 
* * * 


The new title of Sir William Joynson-Hicks has not 
been announced when this is written. ‘* Lord Jix ’? would 
be splendid. If that is impossible, one would like ‘* Lord 
Twickenham,” for it would easily lend itself to an affec- 
tionate contraction, that would suit our ‘‘ Jix ”? very well. 
Why not ‘‘ The Gay Lord Twicks ”’? 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE ELECTION OF BISHOPS 


Sir,—I am greatly obliged to the Bishop of Chichester, as 
well as to Canon Robinson, for the light they have thrown 
upon this subject. As the proceedings are conducted in 
private, it is not surprising how the rumour got circulated, 
in unsympathetic quarters, that, to employ the language of 
the Report of a Church Committee in 1920 (quoted by the 
Bishop) ‘‘ the Dean and Chapter met together and invoked 
the aid of the Holy Ghost for a choice that was already 
made, and over which they had no power whatever.” 

I am glad to be told that this ‘ procedure is no longer 
the general custom.” 

My suggestion that it savoured of blasphemy was based 
on the hypothesis that it was still in general use, and now 
I know it is not, I withdraw the hypothetical imputation, 
and am heartily glad to be able to do so. I hope the 
‘*“custom ’’ is now abandoned in all places. 

Still, I think it will be admitted that with the ‘‘ Letter 
Missive ’’ on the table, any kind of prayer (other than the 
General Confession) must be a ticklish business ; and though 
I agree with the Canon, that there can be nothing essentially 
blasphemous in praying for Prime Ministers, I am afraid 
there will be occasions when even a well-disciplined clergy- 
man may find it hard to restrain a satirical smile when thus 
occupied ; and it never can be otherwise than unseemly for 
a sinner to smile when on his knees. 

I am sorry the Canon should have found a letter of mine 
lacking in urbanity, but I expect he was right. When your 
years come to number eighty, and most of them have been 
spent in a very feeble strife with the ‘‘ Folly of Mankind,”’ 
it is hard to remain as sweet-tempered as you were at 
thirty. 

The doctrine of the Royal Supremacy in ‘ matters 
spiritual ’? has so long stuck in my gizzard (as it did in Mr. 
Gladstone’s, and does, I feel sure, in Canon Robinson’s), 
that probably I do stand in need of an antiseptic, and, 
having received a friendly dose, I return thanks.— 
Yours, &c., 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
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WOMEN’S STATUS IN INDUSTRY 


Sirn,—We regret that absence in Berlin where, on June 
15th and 16th, women of twenty-one nations supported the 
formation of the Open Door International for the economic 
emancipation of the woman worker, has prevented an 
earlier reply to the questions raised in your editorial note 
of June 22nd. 

The policy of the Open Door Council on the right of the 
adult woman to work underground is the same as its policy 
on the right of the adult woman to work before or after 
childbirth. We believe that men and women should enjoy 
the same human rights. The right to engage in paid work 
is an ordinary human right. 

The general statement issued by the Open Door Council 
in February, 1928, on the subject of mining work is as 
follows :— 

“We claim the right of the adult woman in mining 
districts to decide for herself what manner of work she feels 
fitted to undertake, even if her choice should lead her into 
the mine.” 

Further, in connection with the proposal by the Indian 
Legislature to exclude between thirty and forty thousand 
women from paid work in the mines of India, the Open 
Door Council on October 1st, 1928, forwarded a detailed 
resolution to the Governor-General, from which we give 
the following extract :— 

‘‘ The Open Door Council . . . protests against the action 
of the Government of India in proposing to exclude women 
from work underground, so limiting the area of paid em- 
ployment open to them. The Council fully recognizes that 
such work is arduous and disagreeable for both men and 
women, but points out that the denial of the right to enter 
paid employment leads to much more serious consequences 
than working underground. ... Loss of status is not pro- 
tection, but is the condition which makes possible the 
exploitation of its victim.” 

The conditions of coal mining, as of other industrial 
work, in the forties of last century were in many cases 
terrible. Those conditions have been radically altered by 
laws and regulations specifically directed to that end. The 
section of the Coal Mines Act of 1842 which excluded all 
adult women from working underground did not change any 
condition in the mines. It turned thousands of women out 
of paid employment, and in many cases created a greater 
misery than that it was designed to remedy. As very often 
happens, it was the obviously repellent features of the work 
done by women as “hurriers*’ which seized the public 
imagination. Other existing evils as real and as repellent, 
though not so obvious, were overlooked. Evils arising out 
of the wrong kind of remedial action were tossed aside as 
of no account. In fact, the worst type of employment of 
women in the mines and the wrong type of legislation which 
sought to correct these evils were both the consequence of 
the position at that time of the majority of the women of 
the country: the married women. That position was, more 
than twenty-five years later, coldly described by John Stuart 
Mill as ‘‘ worse than that of slaves in the laws of many 
countries.”’ It is not commonly remembered that in those 
days no married woman had the right even to her own 
earnings, and no legal right whatever over her children. 
Nor is it commonly known that a great number of women 
working in mines were employed not by the owners but 
by the colliers, at work which men mostly refused to do, and 
at 1s. 6d. or so less than a man would demand. It was 
not surprising—given the servile position of woman and 
the harshness of her toil—that many a woman breathed a 
praver of thanks that neither she nor her daughters would 
work underground again ; without a very clear understand- 
ing of the means of their deliverance from this particular 
burden. But that was not the whole picture. There re- 
mained a large number of women under no pressure save 
that of their own and their dependents’ daily need, who 
found no other work to take the place of that from which 
they had been excluded. They did not remain silent. The 
women of ten of the Scottish collieries petitioned the Govern- 
ment for the right to earn their daily bread. Women went 
back into the pits dressed as men. At Redding Collierv 
on 


43 women with as many dependents were destitute. At 
Elgin Collierv 108 women were turned out of work: 35 of 
them had 79 dependents between them. Welwood Collierv 
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dismissed 80 women ; 19 of these women supported 59 depen- 
dents. In one notable case a widowed and invalid mother 
was supported by the work of five daughters and a son, 
one daughter remaining at home as housekeeper. The 
family income had been £2 8s. a week—equivalent to £5 
or £6 to-day. After ihe passing of the Act the family income 
was 6s. a week. And what was the reply of the bourgeois 
philanthropists to the cruel need into which their quick pity 
threw thousands of such women? That they must find other 
work—(hard then, as it is to-day, in any purely mining dis- 
trict) ; or that the owners must help them ; or that charity 
must help them. It is true that charity did help them, 
notably in the case of Tranent where, in lieu of a weekly 
wage, the destitute women were offered a single sum of from 
ds. to 10s. as total compensation for the blessings of starva- 
tion conferred on them by the Act. It is sad to relate that 
the result of this charitable effort was a riot. The women 
of Tranent were ungrateful creatures. It is plain that the 
Coal Mines Act of 1842 was passed against the wishes of 
many of the women concerned. 

This is an old story. But history repeats itself. To-day, 
as then, we are in danger of letting our emotions run away 
with us ; of acting according to our quick feeling instead of 
by steady reason. To-day, as then, it seems to many so 
dramatically horrible that a woman should work under- 
ground, that she should be lead poisoned and thereafter 
have a miscarriage, that she should be seen hurrying 
through the dusk to a night shift, that they clamour for 
laws to forbid a woman being paid for any such work. 
To-day, as then, it seems undramatic, and therefore com- 
paratively unimportant, that the family washtub should 
account for so much internal ill-health among women— 
since washing is the duty of the unpaid servant of the home ; 
or that the whole mass of our underpaid and, above all, 
unequally paid, women workers should suffer so high a 
sickness rate. 

We wish to see the legal restriction on women working 
in mines abolished, but we express no wish either for or 
against women working underground. That is for the 
woman to decide, according to her need, her place, her 
circumstance, the wage offered. In this connection we would 
like to call your attention to the evidence of the Chief In- 
spector of Indian Mines before the Simon Joint Free Com- 
mission on Monday, December 17th, 1928, to the effect that 
the women mine workers of India are opposed to their 
exclusion from paid work as they work under the family 
group system to supplement very meagre resources. It is 
plain that the exclusion of women from work in the mines of 
India will be contrary to the wishes of many of the women 
concerned. 

We fear, sir, that we may be near to outrunning the 
hospitality of your columns, and your questions on equal 
pay are yet to answer. Just as we do not venture to dictate 
to woman what she shall or shall not do, since we believe 
that the physical and mental capacities of women are at 
present unknown and must remain unknown until woman is 
treated as a free actor on the scene and not as a controlled 
agent ; neither do we venture to contemplate any fixed neces- 
sity of procedure or result in connection with the establish- 
ment of equal pay for equal work. General evidence and 
certain recent facts would seem to refute the suggestions in 
your editorial note. 

For years the Woolwich Borough Council paid a high 
and equal ‘‘ rate for the job” to its men and women bath 
and lavatory attendants. It was the action of the Govern- 
ment Auditor which eventually resulted in the reduction of 
the women’s pay by 19s. a week. In the case of the Civil 
Service in Palestine, men and women for a considerable 
period received equal pay for equal work, until, the British 
precedent of inequity becoming known, the women’s pay 
was reduced. It is surely a commonplace that nothing is so 
dangerous to the male rate of wages and salaries as the 
undercutting of the woman worker. That the State in the 
teaching profession imposes undercutting does not alter 
the danger of the situation. 

We have the wholesome belief, and we cannot but believe 
that a Liberal journal such as THE NATION must needs share 
it, that when the very foundation of good—the education of 
the vouth of the nation—is concerned, it is the bounden 
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duty of the State to offer such conditions as will appeal both 
to the best men and the best women. We do not believe 
that the best type of man is attracted by inequity. We do 
believe that education will receive the greater respect and 
interest of the nation, including the youth of the nation, 
when the State in its educational system makes it plain 
that the capacity of the teacher to educate and train our 
future citizens is its one and only test of value. 

We appreciate the dilemma in which those who are 
rather unexpectedly faced with the moral problem of equal 
pay find themselves. Either men have been, and are being, 
paid too much ; or women have been, and are being, paid 
too little. Taking the long history of wage struggles into 
account we have no hesitation in saying that women have 
been paid too little: that from generation to generation and 
from century to century they have been exploited and de- 
frauded of their work’s worth and even of their daily need. 
That is the real and abhorrent tragedy. Yet to many it 
‘general’ that they can with comparative ease 
dismiss it as one of the difficult economic problems to be 
solved sometime or other. We venture to suggest that per- 
haps our biggest national debt is the money that countless 
women have earned and never received. It is a debt that 
should shame everyone who cares for honest dealing. We 
cannot liquidate it. Millions of the worst sweated and de- 
frauded of our national prosperity builders can cash no 
cheque on any earthly bank. But we can determine to close 
an account which has done us no credit, and to open at 
least in the national cash book an account headed ‘‘ Equal 
pav.’’—Yours, &c., 

ELIZABETH ABBOTT, Chairman. 
FLORENCE M. BEAUMONT, Hon. Secretary. 

The Open Door Council, 3, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

July 1st, 1929. 


seems so 


(We thank our correspondents for their very courteous 
and able replies to our questions. We are afraid that we 
cannot agree that the physical capacities of women are at 
present unknown ; and we remain of the opinion that sex 
is an entirely relevant factor in the question of what work 
can be done without injury to health. The logic of our 
correspondents’ arguments, with their appeal to the right 
of personal choice, seems to us equally valid against having 
iny factory legislation whatever.—Ep., NATION. ] 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACTS 

Sir,—Your readers will remember that the Scottish 
version of the Local Government Act contained many clauses 
upsetting the whole fabric of Scottish Local Government 
Which roused special indignation on this side of the Tweed 
and played a large part in reducing the Conservative seats 
in Scotland to twenty outside the University representation. 

In fact, Scotland did much better than England in the 
election, both in the matter of reduced Conservative and 
increased Liberal representation. We are a dogged people 
here in the North, and never admit defeat, and an increas- 
ing number of meetings of Scottish local authorities are 
being held asking for the suspension of the Scottish Act, 
in so far at any rate as it affects Scottish Local Government. 

The Royal Burghs of Scotland are meeting early next 
month to pass a similar resolution, and all the Scottish 
Liberal and Labour members denounced the Act. There is 
a decisive majority against it of Scottish M.P.s. These 
resolutions sent up from Scotland really raise the whole 
question of suspension not only of the Scottish but also of 
the English Act. 

While it is true the money is already collected for the 
payment of the first instalment of the rates of distressed 
industries like Courtauld’s, the payment is not due till next 
autumn, and I cannot see how a Labour Government can 
face the obloquy of endorsing the cheque. Anyway, the 
action to be taken by the Liberal Party in the House is 
clear. 

If there is nothing about it in the King’s Speech, they 
should move an amendment asking for the suspension of 
both the English and Scottish Act, and throw the responsi- 
bilitv of either accepting the amendment or throwing it out 
with the help of Conservative votes on the Labour Govern- 
ment. 
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We cannot have a better opportunity of showing the 
sincerity of our'‘opposition to the Act and testing the sin- 
cerity of the Labour Government. The payment of the rates 
of industrial companies is so involved and wrapped up in 
the finance of the Act, that suspension of the whole Act is 
the only way. The money could be used to relieve the Poor 
Law authorities of the burden of the able-bodied poor.— 
Yours, &c., 

A. P. LAURIE. 

Edinburgh. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE COAL 
MINES 


Srr,—I find your article in to-day’s NATION very interest- 
ing, but does it tackle the real and urgent issue? 

The Samuel Report, valuable as it was, appeared to 
me to have one serious flaw—viz., the assumption that this 
country might content itself with an annual coal output of 
250 million tons, of which about 50 millions might be ex- 
ported. But for the War, the output ought now to be over 
300 million tons, judging by progressive increases in previous 
vears, and the exports ought to exceed 80 millions. To be 
satisfied with anything like 250 millions output and 50 mil- 
lions export would mean, in the first place, an enormous 
diminution in employment of miners, unless hours were sub- 
stantially restricted with a corresponding increase in cost ; 
and, in the second place, a reduction in the employment of 
ships, sailors, dock-labourers, and railwaymen, not to 
mention loss of dock and railway revenue. 

It may be said that the first difficulty could be got over 
by a higher price being demanded from home indusiries, 
public utilities and consumers in general, but this would 
obviously throw our manufacturers out of competitive 
markets abroad. 

To mv mind, the second difficulty involves the crux of 
the whole question. Unless coal is to be added to the 
number of sheltered industries, and thus to hasten the time 
when Britain will be a purely agricultural State with a 
population of less than twenty millions, we must continue 
to hold our own in the world markets—which, of course, 
means that we must be able to sell at world-competitive 
prices. How can this be done in the coal trade, so long as 
wages and conditions of employment on the Continent are 
inferior to those prevailing in Britain? The most glaring 
instance is that of Poland, where the wages are only about 
half of British rates—rates already considered unsatis- 
factory by our miners. 

The new Government has intimated its desire to ratify 
the Eight Hours Day Convention, an excellent step towards 
giving effect to the Labour Clauses in the various Treaties of 
Peace—clauses which have lain dormant far too long, and 
which, if put into general operation, would undoubtedly 
solve the problem not only of the miners but also of other 
competitive industries. 

The policy of ‘“‘ca’ cannie’’ when practised by the 
worker has ever been the scorn of the Conservative Party, 
but they have meekly acquiesced and even approved of it 
when pursued by the late Cabinet at Geneva. If the Labour 
Government changes all that, it will have the whole-hearted 
support of the Liberal Party and of many Conservatives.— 
Yours, &c., 

D. M. STEVENSON. 

The Palace Hotel, Buxton, Derbyshire. 

June 22nd, 1929. 


EDUCATION AND THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC VOTE 

Sir,—Dr. Marion Phillips seems to resent my insinuation 
that with Mr. Arthur Henderson she shares an extreme 
sensibility to the power of the Roman Catholic Church over 
its workers. I am not concerned, however, with the manner 
in which Canon Smith received her reply to an election 
questionnaire. The actual text of her reply is much more 
interesting. This reply, she says, is based upon the ‘‘definite 
policy of the Labour Party Executive.”’ 

‘‘T think,’’ she writes to Canon Smith, *‘ that the posi- 
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tion of the non-provided schools has materially changed 
since 1902, and that the Catholics have good reason to ask 
for a reconsideration with a view to being given greater 
financial assistance.’ The italics are mine. They serve to 
emphasize phrases which any Roman Catholic would take to 
mean that Dr. Marion Phillips recognizes the justice of the 
Roman Catholic claims. Does Dr. Marion Phillips in her 
reply to me mean to suggest that this recognition is also 
shared by the Executive of the Labour Party? If so, why 
summon the ‘‘ Conference’ mentioned? Such a ‘ Confer- 
ence’ can only have one of two outcomes; either it will 
produce ways and means of granting greater assistance to 
religiously controlled schools, or it will report in favour of 
maintaining an injustice in spite of its recognition by the 
Labour Party Executive (or is it Dr. Marion Phillips who 
alone is sensitive to the existence of this injustice?). An 
answer as to whether Dr. Marion Phillips believes that such 
a ‘‘ Conference could have any other outcome would be 
a matter of public importance at this juncture. 

Nothing in Dr. Marion Phillips’s letter makes me change 
my belief that an attempt is being made to slur over the 
significance of this contemplated change, and that the 
organizers of Labour, rather than risk losing the support of 
some Roman Catholic workers, are aiding and abetting this 
attempt. The situation is difficult, and there may be some 
who will excuse me if I use terse language. 

Dr. Marion Phillips may or may not forgive me if I say 
that her reply as well as being sensitive to the power of the 
Roman Catholic Church seems to me to be built up upon 
ambiguities and evasions designed to preserve a smiling 
front in everyone, besides herself. What, for instance, does 
she mean by ‘‘ material change °’? Why ‘ material *’? 
Would it not be useful for someone to state exactly what 
changes have taken place since 1902, and whether these 
changes reflect favourably upon the religious organizers of 
schools or upon religiously taught children? ‘* Material °’ 
merely serves to shirk issues involved. What is covered by 
the diplomatic use in her reply of the ome word ‘‘ recon- 
sideration’? Why is it necessary to make an appearance 
of prejudging the merits of the Roman Catholics’ claims as 
well as of not prejudging them? Why call an inquiry a 
‘* Conference °’? Perhaps these points are far-fetched, 
and perhaps it is unfair to indict them in a short letter ; 
but they most certainly coincide with those aspects of the 
controversy about which there seems to be a tacit under- 
standing between religious and political organizers in 
favour of suppression. 

Finally, there is Dr. Marion Phillips's last sentence in 
reply to Canon Smith; it is: ‘‘I should also be willing to 
accept any proposal on which agreement had been reached 
and which would ensure well built and well equipped schools 
for the children.”’ Does she pretend that this sentence 
cannot be read as endorsing the suave Catholic argument 
for ‘‘ Fair Treatment ’’? It exactly expresses it. 

I might have felt inclined to withdraw my insinuation 
had there been any evidence that Dr. Marion Phillips was 
also sensitive to the reasons for not extending religious 
control over children. There was no such evidence in her 
statement ; there was only evidence of not wishing to raise 
these issues.—Yours, &c., 

R. G. RANDALL. 


“THE DISINHERITANCE OF AMERICA” 


Str,—I have just read with pleasure Mr. McAlpine’s 
letter in your issue of May 4th. As an Englishman who, for 
some time, has been for part of each year resident in the 
United States, may I be permitted to emphasize the point of 
view there set forth, a point of view far too little appreciated 
by the English public—although I suspect Mr. McAlpine’s 
quarrel is far more with the unfortunate title than with the 
contents of Mr. Namier’s article. It was significant and 
typical that, on the occasion of a recent ceremony, it was 
Mr. Kellogg who emphasized the common Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion and the Archbishop of York who is reported to have 
spoken of ‘‘ two distinct nations *’ (a thesis which a certain 
Anglican newspaper has, out of sheer brotherly love, been 
airing—quite misleadingly—for some time). There are, of 
course, two nations in the sense also that the English and 
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Canadians or English and Scots are two nations. Unless, 
however, we are going to make nationality a matter of 
administrative areas, it would have been more appropriate 
for his Grace to have said that there were two similar nations 
sharing one tradition and one sentimental bond of heritage, 
but differentiated by two kinds of material civilization and of 
social structure. The United States, Canada, and most of 
the white British Commonwealth is characterized by one 
kind ; the two British islands by another kind. The note for 
the future, however, must be struck on the unity of tradition 
and not upon the differentiation of civilization and social 
order which new industrial methods and a more genuine 
social democracy will, we hope, tend to obliterate. England, 
of course, is at present not a social democracy ; if we cannot 
see this, such foreigners as Professor de Madariaga can. I 
hasten to add that this tradition is (for lack of a better 
word) an Anglo-Saxon tradition ; it is not a purely English, 
Scottish, Canadian, or American tradition. The American, 
naturally, holds that the political principles of Washington, 
Franklin, and Jefferson maintain the liberal Anglo-Saxon 
tradition at least as well as the principles of North, Disraeli, 
and Baldwin. Probably John Locke would have agreed with 
him.—Yours, &c., 
GEORGE E. G. CATLIN. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


A VICTORIAN HOLIDAY 


N the small sitting-room of the inn, which I am 
[ permitzea to use in the evening, there is such an 

agglomeration of furniture that the only free space may 
be said to be that of the linoleum track from the door to 
the horseshoe chair by the fireplace. The vases on the 
mantelpiece which hold dried bulrushes, the enlarged 
photographs of the landlord’s father and mother, the careful 
arrangement of woolly mats, and the complete absence of 
dust, alone dispel the illusion that I have taken up my 
summer quarters in the mid-Victorian department of an 
antique store. Of the marble-topped sideboards and 
chiffoniers that huddle round the dining table I need say 
nothing. My attention, from the first, has been centred on a 
mahogany bureau, the upper part of which is a bookcase. 
To the lover of literary curiosities no bookcase is ever com- 
pletely dull. 

This one, I admit, had no very encouraging aspect. 
At a general glance through its glass doors one was aware 
of the presence of the ‘* Penny Cyclopedia,” the ‘* Family 
Physician,’”’ ** Every Man his Own Lawyer,’? a work on 
‘** Farriery and the Diseases of the Horse,’? a number of 
children’s books of the religious type, and some cheap and 
poorly printed copies of such classics as ‘* Queechy,”’ the 
** Last of the Barons,’’? ‘‘ Sandford and Merton,’’ and 
** The Woman in White.’’ On the top shelf, however, there 
was a small collection of old guide books, and it was to 
these, in despair, I finally addressed myself. 

I was fully rewarded. Has anyone, I wonder, thought 
of amassing a really representative library of these dis- 
carded volumes? Does it ever occur to the social historian 
to refer to them? We laugh at their pomposities of style 
and their unconscious humours, but a close perusal of only 
two out of that bookcase convinced me that the student of 
manners and customs might find them of real value in his 
researches. A glance through some of the others revealed 
what should also appeal to the collector, some very charm- 
ing engraved “‘ cuts ” of ladies in crinolines with their 
bewhiskered husbands in top hats and square-cut coats, 
standing in rapt attention to some crusted ruin, or taking 
the air along the promenades of a fashionable resort. 

The two volumes I read from cover to cover were 
Black’s ‘* Watering Places *? (1879) and Murray’s ‘“‘ Hand- 
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book to Paris’? (1864). From both I gathered certain 
general impressions, such as that our ancestors took their 
holidays and their pleasures with a deadly earnestness, 
that they were much more addicted to contemplative en- 
joyment, and that they were in mortal fear of getting their 
feet wet. It is all through considered necessary to suggest 
recreation for the rainy day. Mr. Black appeals to visitors 
to Hastings to watch for the bright intervals between 
showers and not to waste them by continuing to arrange 
their specimens of seaweed. Murray accounts it in favour 
of the (newly built) Grand Hotel in Paris that ‘* the dark, 
dismal corridors afford plenty of room for locomotion in 
bad weather.’? (Could there be imagined a more ghastly 
pastime ?) 

One of the interesting revelations of Black’s book is 
that only fifty years ago pride of place was still held by 
the Spas. With the exception of Brighton (and Margate for 
the vulgar), he reserves his lyric praises for Bath, Harro- 


gate, Cheltenham, and Tunbridge Wells. Of Cheltenham 
he writes :— 


‘‘ The promenade at 3.0 o’clock in the afternoon is as 
crowded with gaily dressed people walking, riding, 
driving, talking, and flirting as any prado in Europe... 
there is no place where medical men take higher social 
or professional rank. . . . With Hygeia on the one hand, 
Minerva on the other (‘the Ladies’ College,’ he adds, 
‘meets with a fair measure of success’), Diana and 
Terpsichore following in their wake, there is no wonder 
that the Queen of Watering Places counts among her 
court both grave and gay, both lively and severe.”’ 


This, it may be said, is a rare flight for Mr. Black, who is 
usually very sober-sided in his prose—but it is curious to 
set in contrast to it his remark of Folkestone that—‘* no 
part is like another, except in its genera] dirtiness,”’ or of 
Blackpool that it is ‘* a fashionable watering-place of which 
the principal amusements, in fine weather, are the horse 
and carriage exercise upon the sands.”’ 

W. H. Smith was in full operation fifty years ago, and 
yet the family man, on holiday, seemed to depend very 
greatly on public reading rooms. Amongst the recreations 
noted of each resort, these rooms, if they exist, are always 
given a prominent place. Thus of Bognor—* this once 
favourite abode of Royalty ” :— 


‘* There is a small annual regatta, occasional races, 


billiards, a circulating library, subscription and 
assembly rooms, a People’s Institute, and Osborne’s 


Reading Room, adjoining the Post Office.’’ 


It was the age of lectures, and wherever these are to be met 
with they are noted. At Harrogate, for instance, where 
there was no theatre, there was by way of compensation 
**a Mechanic’s and Literary Institute with library and 
news-room at which there are lectures every Tuesday, 
during the winter season.”’ 

The Mechanic’s Institutes are always mentioned 
(evidently as a refuge from the dreaded rain) and only once 
with any unintended humour: ‘* The Malvern Institute 
was established for the instruction of the less educated 
class. The picnics and excursions are better patronized.” 
Excursions deliberately planned and religiously executed 
are a part of the well-ordered Victorian holiday—which we 
can now reconstruct with tolerable accuracy. 

Sea-bathing was a disciplined ritual. At Ilfracombe 
there was a curious arrangement: ‘‘ The water is reached 
by a tunnel, leading into two quiet coves, the gentlemen’s 
bathing cove, and the ladies’.”’ After his bathe the head 
of the family would make his way to the reading-room, to 
study the London papers, or, if more frivolously inclined, 
to a cigar and a friendly game of billiards. In the after- 
noon the family, as a whole, would take their excursion to 
a neighbouring castle or wishing well, carrying with them 


their butterfly nets and geological hammers. They were 
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great collectors of fossils. A little irrelevantly, Whitby is 
made notable for the possession of a gigantic fossil of a) 
crocodile and a temperance hotel. They were also great 
conchologists and botanists, and Black is always particular 
to mention what species of shells and plants may be come 
upon. 

For the evening there was the Assembly Room and the 
volumes of the circulating library, or, if the visitor was of 
a more serious turn, there is nearly always mentioned some 
form of intellectual activity. Ryde has ‘‘ a philosophical 
society for the prosecution of meteorological studies ” ; 
Ventnor, “‘a theological museum”; Scarborough, ‘a 
mutual improvement society ’’; Folkestone, its Harveian 
Literary and Scientific Institute, and even the wicked 
Brighton boasts of lectures, its Aquarium, and a chess club 
on the Chain Pier. 

Of games, as such, there is little mention. There is a 
pleasant hint that archery still flourished. Sidmouth, with 
its ‘* several good libraries and literary institute,’’ is said 
to have (in the Sid) ‘* a good trout stream; the geologist, 
botanist, and conchologist will find abundant amusement. 
There are very good cricket and archery clubs.’’ 

Of golf there is no word (except at Westward Ho!) 
short of St. Andrews itself, where it is described as ** the 
favourite game,’’ but its manufactory of golf balls is said 
to depend mainly on other parts of Scotland. 

The best descriptive writing in Black’s book is, how- 
ever, reserved for Margate, which ‘* does not now appertain 
to fashionable or even genteel society.”’ Discarding gen- 
tility, its visitors plunge into thorough and hearty enjoy- 
ment :— 

‘‘The ladies are not afraid of fatigue, and spend 
their time in walking about the streets, which are not 
the easiest in the world ; for Margate begins in a valley 
and stretches itself up the slope of a hill. ... Up and 
down, the maternal ladies bustle about with their long 
files of children ; and they look at the shops; and they 
get a romance from the circulating library... and sit on 
the beach, or the Fort, while the nursemaids and the 
little ones go with their wooden spades to the sands, or 
the jetty, or to the pier to watch the arrival of the 
steamers. That pier on a Saturday night is the liveliest 
scene imaginable. A steamboat, called the Hat’s boat or 
husband’s boat, arrives, or ought to arrive, at nine in 
the evening from the Metropolis. The good men having 
finished their weekly affairs on the Saturday afternoon, 
embark in this boat to rejoin their wives and children 
for the ensuing Sunday. Should this be past its time, 
the gossiping sinks into a murmur of anxiety, and when 
the precious freight does at last arrive, rises into a per- 
fect babel of tongues. Anxious questions and hasty 
replies are heard and answered, while around rises the 
din of cabmen’s voices and the cries of ‘ quiet lodgings’ 
by very noisy lodging-house keepers, mixed with the 
eternal welcome of ‘shrimps and prawns.’ ”’ 

Isn’t that, as Sir Walford Davies might say in his infectious 
way, isn’t that jolly? 

I have left little time or space for the consideration olf 
Mr. John Murray’s book on Paris as it appeared to him 
sixty-five years ago, when Napoleon III. still ruled over 
France. Mr. Murray (or his assistant) is a very likable 
writer, being singularly terse and to the point about most 
things. If an hotel or restaurant strikes him as bemg 
damnably bad, he makes no scruple of saying so. Fraudu- 
lent cab-drivers and hoteliers get no mercy from him—but 
the interest of his book is still in the contrast between the 
Paris of 1864 and that which we know to-day. In the 
matter of hotels one is surprised to read that the Meurice 
** is much fallen off.’? Is there still, I wonder, a Trois 
Fréres Provengaux with the best wine? The cafés, as he 
describes them, are still much the same, “ fitted up with @ 
splendour of glass and gilding, quite dazzling, and often 
with a taste that merits no little commendation,’’ while to 
this day ‘* well-dressed ladies without scruple resort to those 
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of the better class . . . sipping coffee and ice . . . while 
gazing on the sprightly scene of passing crowds and 
equipages.”” 

It is a spacious and a leisured world into which those 
two guide books admitted me, a world in which even the 
Paris cab could be condemned as being slow; in which the 
chief glory of a new hotel was that it had “ a lifting 
machine worked by an hydraulic press by which the in- 
mates of the upper stories can reach their rooms without 
mounting the long dark staircases.”” It was a world not 
quite so fanatic over soap and water, but in Paris you 
could have a ** bain a domicile ”? brought to your room 
‘‘ without any of the fuss which attends a similar indul- 
gence in England.”’ It was a world too, I suspect, in which 
those who could afford it enjoyed their leisure more sensibly 
and thus more fully, understanding that profound John- 
sonian differentiation between pleasure and happiness. 

J. B. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


THE RUSSIAN BALLET AT 
COVENT GARDEN 


‘“‘The Prodigal Son.” Music by PROKOFIEFF; Scenery by 
ROUAULT ; Choreography by BALANCHINE. 


FTER the pleasant and delicious, but slight, ballets 
Ae last season, the Ballet Russe produced on Monday 

an outstanding work in Prokofieff’s ‘* Prodigal Son.”’ 
The theme calls for seriousness and depth, and the three 
means, choreography, music, and décor, joined together 
to bring out a corresponding artistic expression. One did 
not notice many separate dances; the successive move- 
ments were rather a discontinuous development of a mimo- 
drama working up towards a most beautiful and stirring 
end, the Prodigal Son (Lifar) entering into his Father’s 
bosom. 

The choreographic method was the same which we 
have become used to in the earlier ballets of Balanchine. 
There were the same stylized versions of acrobatic actions 
and the same staccato mass movements with a wilful dis- 
regard of prettiness. But his other ballets seemed rather 
cold and empty and, when one reflected on them, were 
about nothing. This time Balanchine seemed to succeed 
for the first time in using his technique for the expression 
of a serious dramatic motif. There is flesh and blood to 
this ballet, and we have got back again, as in the earlier 
ballets, to what the stage can never do without—dramatic 
action. 

Lifar is a most poetic Prodigal Son. In the beginning 
especially, the Jewish gestures were beautifully done. He 
has not only increased in strength, but also in his miming, 
besides being able to do the impossible things which the 
modern choreographs demand of the artists. Yet he has 
kept his youthful charm. We can rank him now with his 
predecessors. Doubrovska as an unbelievably fantastic 
seductress was thin, strong, and enticing. But what would 
the old ballerinas have said to anyone who asked them to 
do with their bodies the things she has to do! She had a 
great success—it is a part no one will be able to take from 
her. There were also some delightful movements from 
Leon Woizikovsky and Anton Dolin. Dolin has become 
solid and grown-up, but very competent. Rouault’s 
scenery was of great taste and biblical heaviness—all very 
beautiful and splendid. 

I felt that the fashionable audience at the first per- 
formance did not much care about it. They found 
Prokofieff’s rhythms tiring and inconvenient, and they did 
not easily catch the meaning of Lifar’s antics. But if they 
persevere with it, I think they may find that this is one 
of the strong pieces of the new repertoire. M. Diaghileff 
calls it the ** Parsifal ’’ of the Russian Ballet. It is too 
soon to say that. But it is a serious and important piece 
of work with feeling in it—which one could not say of many 
of the delightful trifles which he has given us in the last 
two or three years. 

Lyp1a Lopoxcova. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 
‘Madam Butterfly,” at the Lyceum. 


CURIOUS and interesting phenomenon in connection 
Aiti the mysterious form of art called opera is that 

one frequently derives more pleasure from what is 
ostensibly an inferior production than from one on which 
great care and expense have been lavished. This is a 
matter of common experience. The explanation is, no 
doubt, partly to be found in the contagious enthusiasm of 
the audience in the former case, in such pleasant contrast 
to the chilly and snobbish atmosphere which generally pre- 
vails in the latter, and to the fact that one’s critical sense 
is to a great extent in abeyance. There must be more in 
it than that, however, for there is certainly no other form 
of art of which the same could be said. The chief reason 
is probably that with the less pretentious production we 
accept more frankly and unquestioningly the artificial 
conventions which are an unescapable condition of the form, 
and they consequently cease to worry us, which is as it 
should be. These reflections are prompted by a visit paid 
last week to the Lyceum Theatre, where a season of opera 
is being given by the Royal Carl Rosa Company. The 
repertoire admittedly consists exclusively of threadbare 
favourites, but it is surprising how much innocent pleasure 
can be derived from a performance such as that given of 
Puccini’s ‘* Madam Butterfly,’? provided one goes in the 
right—i.e., unsophisticated—frame of mind. Even judged 
by exacting standards, however, there can be nothing but 
praise for the rendering of the title rdle by Miss Helen 
Ogilvie who, besides possessing considerable histrionic 
ability and an attractive stage personality, has also a voice 
of remarkable charm and sweetness. Mr. Robert Naylor, 
on the other hand, has a rather thin and reedy tone-quality 
which is, however, well suited to the unsympathetic part 
he ably portrays. The well meaning and _ ineffective 
Sharpless was competently played and sung by Mr. Frederic 
Collier, and the minor parts were on the whole well filled. 
The need for a few more strings in the orchestra efficiently 
conducted by Mr. Richard Austin was the only serious flaw 
in the performance. 


“Red Sunday,” at the Arts Theatre Club. 


Coleridge once spent a social morning or a social even- 
ing of which he had not much recollection afterwards, save 
that he remembered talking most of the time to ‘* young 
William Hazlitt’s forehead.’? One brings away from Mr. 
Hubert Griffith’s ‘‘ Red Sunday ” a similar impression of 
a predominant forehead. It is Lenin’s. Lenin is the central 
figure of the play. His forehead, in Mr. Robert Farqu- 
harson’s fine rendering of the part, was, from the stalls, 
what St. Paul’s Cathedral is from the top of a ’bus on 


‘Ludgate Hill. It filled the anterior space. It swam. Now 


this was the kind of head that was big with what was in it. 
We knew what was in it—we had his thoughts in some 
detail, and they were only doubtfully acceptable. Never- 
theless, one had the feeling that the audience, which was 
not, on the face of it, a Soviet and contained many who, 
like the late Hon. Robert Spencer, were not personally 
agricultural labourers, rather liked Lenin. He had the 
saving grace of a sense of humour. He saw, and so did we 
—we were with him at any rate in this—the absurdity of 
Trotsky (finely presented by Mr. John Gielgud) who was 
lost in the mists, not to say the fogs of his ideals, and had 
no humour at all. Lenin had the decency now and then to 
** come off it,’? and when he decided not to see a journalist 
on the ground that foreign journalists were not allowed to 
say anything good about him, and domestic journalists, 
anything bad, we felt we might get on to some terms with 
this not wholly unlikeable man. The remark about the 
journalist is not only an example of Lenin’s occasional 
playfulness, but it reminds us what a helpful thing Mr. 
Griffith was doing when he wrote this play. No great affair 
in history escapes us like the Russian revolution; unlike 
those events of which Paul spoke to Festus, it still seems 
to have been done in a corner. Mr. Griffith has tried to 
reveal it to us, and, whether his account be right or wrong, 
it is at any rate something to go on for the present. The 
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play needs a large company, and it was given a strong one. 
We wonder whether Mr. Nicholas Hannen was right in 
giving the Tsar the slight look of a wax-work by Madame 
Tussaud. Perhaps he was! 


“ Water.” Little Theatre. 


There is something about this formless yet not diffuse 
little play which makes it difficult to focus one’s attention 
on its development. What exactly this something is I was 
unable to make up my mind at a single session, and the 
play is not nearly interesting enough to go to twice. Per- 
haps it is that the development is derived not from human 
character so much as from external events; perhaps Mr. 
Frank Birch’s production—a none too consistent one—is 
at fault; or it may be that the conflict between the soil and 
the canal-builders is too superficially drawn. At any rate 
the play lacks grip. This is not to say, however, that it is 
without merit. The author, Miss Molly Marshall-Hole, has 
a decided sense of the theatre, and a feeling for continuity 
and expressiveness, which should make her next attempt 
worth watching. The scene is laid in Westmoreland, and 
all the characters are natives. The dialogue is spoken in 
accents varying from Irish, Scottish, Cockney, Yorkshire, 
George Formby Lancashire, to *‘ Oxford.’? Otherwise the 
east, and particularly Mr. Norman McKinnel, Mr. J. Hubert 
Leslie, Miss Nadine March, and Miss Jessie Tandy, acquit 
themselves with credit. 


“This Thing Called Love.’’ Apollo Theatre. 


Tice Collins (Tice !) and his wife Ann agreed that their 
marriage was to be a strictly business arrangement, that 
Ann should receive a fat salary in return for her services 
as housekeeper, and so on, that there should be no cohabi- 
tation, and that each party should be free to indulge in 
what amatory experiences he or she pleased. An excellent 
theme, this, for an intelligent comedy of manners and 
people. But unfortunately Mr. Edwin Burke’s touch is 
one of heavy vulgarity, full of tiresome facetiousness and 
clichés, utterly empty of any of the qualities which such a 
** thesis comedy ’’ demands—an almost startling contrast 
to ** Paris Bound.”? And the vulgarity of the play seems 
to have communicated itself in a distressing degree to the 
actors. Indeed, one has to remember Mr. Robert Loraine’s 
fine performance in ** The Father ”’ to believe that he is a 
good actor at all, and Miss Marjorie Mars appears to have 
shed rather than gained maturity since ** The Silver Cord.’’ 


“ The Wonderful Lie.’”’ London Hippodrome. 


** The Wonderful Lie ’? is a German silent film, made 
by the firm of ‘* Ufa ’? and produced by Erich Pommer. 
The story is ordinary and commonplace enough. Its 
setting is in pre-war St. Petersburg, and it relates how a 
beautiful woman, Nina Petrowna, mistress of a wealthy 
colonel and kept by him in the height of luxury, falls madly 
in love with a young lieutenant in his regiment. She leaves 
the colonel to live in comparative poverty with the 
lieutenant, but after a short time the colonel finds a way 
of avenging himself. He has seen the young man trying to 
cheat at cards : he tells Nina and threatens exposure unless 
she will give up the lieutenant and return to him. She 
returns, but he finds her dead next morning. This rather 
unworthy theme has been exalted by as good a production 
as we have ever seen in a silent film. The action unrolls 
itself slowly and rhythmically, without hurry and without 
dullness, photography and lighting are always interesting, 
and the standard of acting is extremely high. The beau- 
tiful Brigitte Helm, who was seen ‘n ** Metropolis ”’ and in 
many other German films, gives here the most finished 
performance of her career; every expression is intelligent, 
every movement and gesture both graceful and full of 
meaning. The English actor, Warwick Ward, is extremely 
good in the part of the colonel, and Franz Lederer, as the 
young lieutenant, is a hero who is handsome and attractive 
and at the same time a human being. 


Canaletto (Spink’s Gallery). 


The Magnasco Society’s sixth exhibition (in aid of the 
Kensington, Fulham and Chelsea General Hospital) is 
being held at Messrs. Spink’s galleries, King Street, 
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St. James’s, and consists entirely of paintings and drawings 
by Canaletto. It affords an opportunity of seeing some 
of the finest works of this great eighteenth-century master 
from private collections in this country, including four lent 
by H.M. The King, and numerous drawings also from the 
Royal Collection at Windsor. Canaletto was much asso- 
ciated with England during his lifetime : many of his best 
patrons were English, and he himself spent nearly ten years 
here. Eight of the paintings in this exhibition were painted 
in England—three views of London, views of Warwick 
Castle, Alnwick Castle, Badminton House, and a view of 
Badminton Park, with its seven avenues, which is particu- 
larly interesting as being composed almost entirely without 
architecture. London, he evidently found sympathetic; he 
was able almost to turn the Thames into the Grand Canal, 
especially on such occasions as the Lord Mayor’s river pro- 
cession, 1747 (No. 6), and he does full justice to Wren’s 
domes and pinnacles in the ** View of the City of London 
from the Terrace of Somerset House.’? Of the Venetian 
paintings here, ‘* Venice, the Canale di S. Marco ”? (No. 11) 
is one of the finest and most brilliant, while the ** View of 
Murano from the Fondamenta Nuove ” (No. 4), painted in 
a much looser style than usual, is undoubtedly among his 
greatest works. 
* * * 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, July 6th.— 

League of Arts Entertainment, ‘* A Country Folk 

Dance Party for Children,’? Hyde Park, 3. 
Sunday, July 7th.— 

Mr. George E. O’Dell (New York), on ‘* The Ethics of 

Friendship,’? South Place, 11. 

‘* The Tower of Babel,’? by Mme. Karen Bramson, at 

the Strand. 
Monday, July 8th.— 

The Norwich Players, in ‘* King Henry VIII.,’’ the 

Palace Garden, Norwich, 7.45 (July 8th-13th). 

The Co-optimists, at the Vaudeville. 

** Lazzaro,’? by Signor Pirandello, at the Theatre 

Royal, Huddersfield. 
Tuesday, July 9th.— 

** Looking at You ’? (Midnight Revue), at the London 

Pavilion. 

** A Bell of Divorcement,’? by Miss Clemence Dare, at 

St. Martin’s. 

Mr. T. S. Eliot, on ** The Literature of Travel,’’ the 

Wireless, 7.25. 
Wednesday, July 10th.— 

Exhibition of Mr. Edward Marsh’s pictures, at 5, 

Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn (July 10th-11th). 

Mr. H. G. Wells, ** A Talk on World Peace,’’ the 

Wireless, 9.15. 

OmICcRON. 


AN ENGLISH NIGHTINGALE 


Heard by Wireless in an Eastern Garden 


JUNE, and the hot dark, 

The firefly’s flittering spark 

In the scented lilies; the smells 
From the dust, and the thin bells; 
The insects’ ceaseless skreel 

That drives overhead like a wheel. 


Out of the sullen air 

It comes, it is drawn to our snare; 
Magical, faint, remote. 

A note... anda broken note... 
Then the perfect quavering round, 

The long-drawn flicker of sound, 

A sound that is almost sight, 

Like the waves of a waning light, 

Like a trace on the slate of the night. . . . 


Oh, skies that were wide and grey ! 
Oh, dusk of an English day! 


KATHLEEN CONYNGHAM GREENE. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
LADY BYRON 


HE conjugal relations of famous men furnish some 
I of the most curious psychological problems. A large 
library could be formed by merely collecting all that 
has been written about the Byrons, the Dickenses, the 
Carlyles, and the Tolstois. The list itself is curious. It 
shows that any woman who married a great writer after 
1800, particularly if he were an Englishman or Scotsman, 
has stood a good chance of becoming the heroine of a post- 
mortem marital cause célébre. Whether before the nine- 
teenth century great writers were any easier to live with 
as husbands, may be doubted, but the conventions were 
different, and Socrates, Shakespeare, and Milton—to name 
only three great men who may be suspected of marital 
difficulties—lived when the modern publisher and the 
modern newspaper did not exist—and so we know little 
more about their difficulties than that Xanthippe was a 
shrew, that the world’s greatest poet left his second-best 
bed to his wife, and that Milton, on his honeymoon, wrote 
a passionate encomium of divorce and of reform of the 
marriage law, which, he said, would ‘‘ wipe away ten 
thousand tears out of the life of men.’? No doubt our 
ancient forefathers gained in decency and dignity by this 
reticence, but they lost too a good deal—they lost some 
fascinating knowledge of the human heart. 


aa * * 


Among the most famous of these latter-day famous 
cases is that of Byron and his wife. It has been investi- 
gated, and written about, and quarrelled over for more 
than a hundred years. A queer fact about these unhappy 
marriages of great men is that the quarrels of the husband 
and wife live after them in a kind of vendetta among 
biographers. It seems impossible for anyone who writes 
about the Byrons, the Carlyles, or the Tolstois not to 
** take sides,’? not to become a blind partisan of either 
the husband or the wife, just as publicists who write about 
the Balkans are almost always blind partisans of either the 
Serbians or Bulgarians or some other hyper-nationalist little 
nationality. The Byron controversy has always suffered 
from this kind of partisanship, which took historically a 
very odd course. Between 1816, the year of the separation 
of Lady Byron from her husband, and 1824, the year of 
Byron’s death, nearly everyone was on the side of Lady 
Byron, and the fact that Byron had committed incest with 
his half-sister was widely known or believed. After his 
death there was a complete revulsion; nearly everyone 
was now against Lady Byron, and little by little the facts 
about the incest were submerged or suppressed. It was 
only in 1905 that the truth began to re-emerge and Lady 
Byron to be definitely rehabilitated with the documentary 
evidence supplied in “‘ Astarte,”? the volume which Lord 
Lovelace, Byron’s grandson, published in a strictly limited 
and privately circulated edition. But now for the first time 
in ** The Life of Lady Byron,” by Ethel Colburn Mayne 
(Constable, 21s.), the world is given practically al] the 
evidence which makes it possible to reconstruct the story 
and judge the actions and characters of Byron and his 
wife. Miss Mayne was already the author of an admirable 
biography of Byron; she has written this biography of 
bis wife oat the request of Lady Lovelace, who has placed 


at her disposal a large number of very important docu- 
ments which were not published in ‘‘ Astarte.’? The result 
is one of the most fascinating and important biographies 
which have appeared for a long time. 


. * * 


The great merit of the book is that it not only gives 
us the facts, but also a sympathetic and intelligent pre- 
sentment of Lady Byron’s character. The facts are almost 
incredibly tragic. A kind of curse of the House of Atreus 
fell upon the houses of Byron and Noel, and then concen- 
trated itself upon Annabella Noel, Lady Byron. An only 
child, spoilt by her parents, designed by nature to become 
a thoroughly good, solid, pedantic, affectionate, serious 
woman and wife, after refusing the famous Lord Byron, 
she fell in love with him and eventually, at the age of 
twenty-three, married him. As they drove away after 
the ceremony, in the carriage, he turned upon her with 
vindictive ferocity, his one object being apparently to hurt 
and insult her. He continued this conduct for the first 
two months of marriage. He then took his wife on a visit 
to his half-sister Augusta. He did his best to convince 
Lady Byron that he had committed incest with Augusta 
and had had a child by her, that he was still in love with 
her—‘* Now I have her,”’ he said, ‘* you will find I can do 
without you—in all ways.’? The malignant torture of the 
unfortunate woman continued until after the birth of her 
child, when she left him and forced him to agree to a 
separation. Lady Byron and Augusta at one time both 
thought Byron to be mad; but the doctors held otherwise, 
and Miss Mayne agrees with them. If he did not suffer 
from madness, it seems to me that he suffered from the 
same thing under another name. The subsequent history 
of his wife is told fully for the first time in this book. The 
curse continued to pursue her relentlessly, and her story 
is the strangest psychological tragedy. It is clear, I think, 
that she was always in love with Byron, and that this 
explains her extraordinary and disastrous relations with 
Augusta, and her no less disastrous relations with the child 
of Byron and Augusta, Medora, who had three children by 
her brother-in-law. She was one of those people, full of 
good qualities, who always act from the very best motives, 
and who yet in intimate relationships always finally become 
involved in muddle, pain, and unpleasantness. The devo- 
tion of a large number of very different people proves that 
there must have been something remarkably likable or even 
lovable in her, and yet in the end she always had an irrevoc- 
able breach with those whom she loved, even in one case 
after an intimacy of twenty years. This was due in part 
to the fact, noted by her son-in-law Lord Lovelace, when 
the time inevitably came for her to quarrel with him, that 
** your want of sympathy (in spite of all your gentleness) 
with those who do not feel exactly as you do, has cruelly 
destroyed what certainty, hope, and comfort remained to 
me.”? But it was also due to her never psychologically 
leaving well (and ill) alone, of never leaving anything 
unsaid. She was always picking over her own soul and the 
souls of her friends—a fatal habit. 


LeonaRD WOooLF. 
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SOCIALISTIC LIBERALISM AND LIBERAL 
SOCIALISM 


The Next Ten Years in British Social and Economic Policy. By 


G. D. H. CoLeE. (Macmillan. 15s.) 
The Problem of Industrial Relations. By HENRY CLAY. 
(Macmillan. 12s.) 


‘‘ THE rehabilitation of the individual, therefore, must bs 
attained by a direct pursuit of equality. . . . And the chief 
means to this end must be the diffusion of property ... and 
a sharper differentiation of the economic and _ political 
organization of society.’” Thus Mr. Clay, Socialistic Liberal. 
‘* Society must economize the efforts which it demands from 
its citizens in the exercise of the art of government, and must 
leave as much as possible of their energies free for those 
arts of life which need government to sustain them, but 
have no other concern with its doings.’’ ‘* With the strictly 
limited inheritance of personal possessions there is clearly 
no case at all for any attempt to interfere. On the contrary, 
the right course is to make this sort of inheritance 
universal.’’ Thus Mr. Cole, Liberal Socialist. No wonder 
even clear-headed Sir William Jowitt became confused as to 
the location of his spiritual home. Perhaps the similarity 
of their respectable and authoritative Macmillan bindings 
leads me to exaggerate the similarity of outlook and temper 
of these two books; but who can doubt that, given reasonable 
good temper on the part of the potters, a very solid and noble 
vessel of social reconstruction might be fashioned in the next 
ten years with the aid of these complementary materials of 
Cole and Clay? 

Professor Clay’s contribution is the less ambitious of the 
two. It consists entirely of reprinted essays and lectures, of 
which the majority deal with the problems of wages and the 
relations between employers and employed, an important 
minority with the problems of inheritance and the distribu- 
tion of property. Professor Clay being a consistent thinker, 
this method of reprint subjects the reader to a certain 
amount of repetition, which is however easily to be borne in 
view of the clarity with which the author expounds his lead- 
ing ideas and the interest of the historical and statistical 
studies out of which they spring. Mr. Cole’s book differs in 
two ways from Professor Clay’s. First, it covers a much 
wider range, since it is an attempt to frame a coherent pro- 
gramme for a Labour Government in the whole field of 
economic and social affairs. Secondly, so far from being a 
réchauffé of opinions expressed in the past, it is to a quite 
astonishing extent a recantation. To put it crudely, Mr. Cole 
has come to the conclusion that (as many of us always sus- 
pected) he was giving off an inordinate amount of hot air, 
and he has had the courage and candour to admit the fact. 
To many of Mr. Cole’s consumers the new processes of low 
temperature carbonization revealed in this book will come as 
a shock and a disappointment. For myself I can only rejoice 
that so weighty a product from so rich a seam has now at 
last, in my judgment, become thoroughly suitable for dis- 
tribution in bulk ; and I will refrain accordingly from ill- 
judged attempts at retrospective pulverization. In plain 
language, Mr. Cole has put an immense amount of hard 
work and honest thinking into the elaboration of his pro- 
gramme, which is none the less worthy of very careful 
examination because so much of it (not by any means all, 
for Mr. Cole advocates the speedy nationalization of the 
joint-stock banks, and the granting of family allowances on 
a generous scale out of the proceeds of taxation) bears a 
striking resemblance to the Liberal Industrial Report. It 
would be foolish to attempt summarization ; I must content 
myself with giving the reader a taste of Mr. Cole’s pungent 
and refreshing realism before commenting briefly on one or 
two particular matters in the light of his treatment and 
Professor Clay’s :— 

‘*Land-work is tiring, dirty, lonesome, and very liable 
to give its practitioners the rheumatism. Perhaps it has 
advantages denied to other occupations which lack its dis- 
comforts. It will continue to appeal to some—probably to 
as many as will be needed. But let us stop talking romantic- 
ally about it. That is townsman’s folly.” 

‘““The lot of the Indian factory hand would probably be 


worse and not better if the British political control of India 
were suddenly removed.”’ 
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‘‘Pleasure is a good—the greatest save happiness—and 
men are right to seek those things in which they find it... 
{the politician’s] business is not to make the world safe 
for democracy or any other high-sounding principle, but 
for the everyday pleasures and the common happiness of 
ordinary folk.” 

‘“‘It is the great strength of Conservatism ... that it has 
never made the mistake of supposing man to be con- 
tinuously an active political animal.” 


Both Professor Clay and Mr. Cole are, naturally, con- 
cerned at the condition of British industry, and especially 
of the old-established export trades. Both are rightly 
sceptical of the view that what has been called ‘‘ the new 
Industrial Revolution ’’ really furnishes a sufficient compen- 
sation. ‘‘ A manufacturer,’’ says Mr. Cole ironically, ‘‘ has 
started making doll’s eyes at Old Sarum, and another is 
making a bid for the world market in captive golf-balls from 
a back street in Limehouse. Soon all the coalminers, all 
the shipbuilders, all the cotton operatives will be working, 
as merrily as crickets, at these new trades.’’ Professor Clay, 
while acknowledging that there is serious maldistribution of 
the country’s labour-force, holds that it is curing itself as 
rapidly as can be expected, and, finding the tainted hand of 
Protection at work in fashioning the prosperity of the new 
industries, pins his faith on the ultimate recovery of the older 
export trades. Mr. Cole, on the other hand, believes in the 
necessity for a definite and permanent reorientation of the 
structure of British industry in the direction of production 
for home consumption; and as a preliminary emergency 
measure advocates a big programme of public works on the 
same general lines as the Lloyd George scheme. His detailed 
proposals, which I will not try to summarize, for the enrol- 
ment of a National Labour Corps ‘‘ to clean up England,” 
deserve the careful scrutiny both of those who found the 
limiting factor of the Lloyd-George scheme in the difficulty 
of transferring labour and of those who are troubled by the 
problem of finding a ‘‘ moral equivalent for war.’’ Nor is 
Mr. Cole unmindful of the needs of the old industries: for 
one of the objects of his proposed control by the State of 
the capital market is to reanimate, with the aid of a moderate 
rain of new savings, the great masses of old capital which 
may otherwise lose their value altogether. The pages (84-7) 
in which he explains this policy are, I think, among the 
most suggestive in the book: and in this whole matter of 
‘* Britain’s industrial future ’’ Mr. Cole’s treatment seems to 
Me at once more realistic and more imaginative than 
Professor Clay’s. 

Both Professor Clay and Mr. Cole are profoundly dis- 
satisfied with the present distribution of income, and neither 
expects much, though both expect something, from direct 
State interference with the wage contract. Most of Pro- 
fessor Clay’s work, as already stated, is concerned with such 
matters, and I have already paid tribute to its value. But 
I hope that others besides myself will be unconvinced by his 
arguments against the extension to Joint Industrial Councils 
covering a substantial majority of a trade of the right, under 
proper safeguards, to have their decisions made binding on 
the whole trade, and by his contention that in a trade where 
such powers are desired the establishment of a Trade Board 
is the proper alternative. Professor Clay is so anxious to 
emphasize the element of collective bargaining in the Trade 
Board machinery that he throws into the background the 
decisive part which is surely often played in fact by the 
outside members in the fixation of wages, and the all-impor- 
tant point that in the enforcement of rates it is the criminal 
law that is invoked. The common view that to substitute 
such machinery in any trade for that of a Joint Industrial 
Council would be a retrograde step seems to me correct, and 
Professor Clay’s denial of it a piece of Socialism in the 
wrong place. My main point, however, is that both our 
authors are agreed, and are surely right, in looking more 
confidently to the machinery of public finance than to the 
machinery of the wage contract for increasing the real 
incomes of the poor. 

A word in conclusion on the finance of Mr. Cole’s 
schemes.: He has tried, here as elsewhere, to be realistic 
and moderate, but I am not sure that he has succeeded. His 
argument is dominated by two—I will not dare to say 
fallacies, but propositions which need a good deal more sup- 
port than he has given them. The first is that speculation in 
existing securities in some way immobilizes a large amount 
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of saving which could be freed for useful ends if such specu- 
lation were prevented. The second is that a mere transfer 
of spending power from the rich to the poor can be relied 


upon to increase the demand for labour—a curious inversion 
of the old * if-vou-tax-me-I-will-sack-my-gardener’’ argu- 
ment still so popular in certain Conservative circles. And 
there ar ther curious features. Mr. Cole relies heavily on 
a favourable conversion of the 1929-47 War Loan, but the 
res his proposals are such as to make it very unlikely. 
In Chapter XVII., in a fit of combined Conservatism and 


Socialism, he insists that the yield of the death-duties must 


be treated *‘ as capital and not income,’’ and used “ not as 
revenu meet ordinary current expenditure, but definitely 
as a means to the progressive socialization of the means of 
production.’* But in Chapter XVIII. we find that he wants 
inother £50,000,000 a vear from this source in cash to balance 
his Budget. I suspect that if Mr. Cole is really determined 


have that 


l £100,000,000 a vear for the babies, he will have 
hind me 


of making the working-class bachelor put up 
some of it. D. 


ins 


H. ROBERTSON. 
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CONFUSION OF TONGUES 


on of Tongues. By CHARLES W. FERGUSON Heine- 


bd 

Gantrys *’ in this 
Mr. Ferguson has 
** Mother 


THERE is material for a score of ** Elmer 
account of American religions and cults. 


written a book which is less painful to read than 


ndia*’ but more revolting, and English people will be re- 
lieved to know that he is an American himself. (Indeed he 
places the stamp of his heritage—the mystifying, graceless 
speech of that nation—all over his work.) His attitude to 
he sul s respectful ; for a young man and a sceptic he 


great deal of tol but certain types of toler- 
as insulting as pity, and Mr. Ferguson's 
broad-mindedness will delight neither the orthodox nor the 
unorthodox. His treatment of Spiritualism, Russellism, 
Theosophy, Mormonism, Yoga, Ku Kluxism, Buchmanism, 

t is lively and shrewd, 
of comparative 


erance, 


iltimately 


and a doz ther sects and societies, 


but wherever he touches upon questions 


relig reveals the slenderness of his historical know- 
edge and the superficiality of his perceptions. ‘* Whatever 
the c1 s Spiritualism may say, they cannot deny that it 


ts elaborate machinery, the craving of its 


followers for security and comfort. That is about all any 
religion has ever hoped to do or ever can do. In short, 
Spiritualism arranges the world, even the cosmos, to suit its 


purpose. It 
craft, but rathe 


rely solely 
whole 


upon the priests of the 
buttressed by an 
world. Still more briefly, it is a religion.’’ Apart 
from its generalizat this is an instructive book. It gives 
description of nineteen forms in which religious 


system is 
Imagined 


1i0ns 





vitality has manifested itself in America, and ours is the 
amusing task of arranging those forms in the pattern that 
pleases us id interpreting the phenomena to match our 
pir S 

rr} nil en fa ! three classes: the despised, un- 
‘omfortable, small religions ; the cult of one man or woman ; 
he crov is In this country we are familiar 
witl rst ty and it does not thrive especially 
W Ame! I Shakers are as good as dead, 
h Dukhobors ul sing their voung men. The 
supre! xample in the second class is the House 
if David, a cult founded by one Benjamin Purnell who 
unnounced himself as Christ’s Younger Brother, and im- 
mortal, but was fi! v arrested on a charge similar to that 
yn Which a1 notorious prosecution in this country was 


F gists would probably put Benjamin 
Purnell and his English counterpart in the same pigeon- 
hole, but it is only in America that the specimen evades 


is year after year by persuading his adherents that 
he is divine. We are apparently cruder and more matter of 
fact on this side of the Atlantic. The third and most im- 
portant class is als ssentially American. Consider this 
statemen ‘With religion ruined; politics permanently 
} ited; amusement perverted; music mutilated; literature 
poison haracter corrupted ; in unrighteous revelry 
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America will crumble into chaos.’’ This is the creed of 
Ku Kluxism. ‘Unless saved by the Klan,’ follows by 


implication in the next breath. Substitute England for 
America and the statement immediately becomes incredible 
except as the faith of an individual—the club pessimist or 
the Hyde Park orator. To this third and most popular 
group belong all the religions of health and prosperity, all 
the inverted influenza epidemics of America. Like influenza 
they have no significant existence, except as epidemics. Just 
as the influenza from which no one else suffers is merely a 
feverish cold, so the isolated Christian Scientist is merely a 
crank, while Christian Science is raised to epidemic impor- 
tance and virulence when it possesses the bodies and souls of 


two million people. The Christian Science Church is a 
wealthy and powerful institution, achieving what it sets 


out to achieve, working thousands of miracles every year. 

The larger the crowd, the easier and more plentiful the 
miracles. America with its huge population and dozens of 
religions, spawns miracles—health and happiness miracu- 
lously regained, sex appeal miraculously acquired, money- 
making faculties descending out of heaven upon the 
inefficient and insolvent. The religion of Unity, which, like 
Russellism, teaches the immortality of the human body, has 
received subscriptions to its periodical for a hundred years 
in advance from some of its more ardent members. Consider- 
ing what America has already achieved by self-suggestion, 
we must be prepared to find increasing numbers of 
Americans refusing to die at a reasonable age. 

And so these millions advance in an exulting throng 
towards bodily perfection, towards the heaven of Mr. T. S. 
Eliot’s ‘‘ Cooking Egg ’”’: 

‘IT shall not want capital in heaven 
For I shall meet Sir Alfred Mond. 
We two shall lie together, lapt 
In a five per cent. Exchequer Bond.” 
With every step they move further from that understanding 
of the structure of human personality, its perplexities, its 
limitations, its upon which any real culture or 
religion must be founded. 


genius, 
Lyn LL. IRVINE. 
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CAPTAIN EDWARD GIBBON 


Gibbon’s Journal. Edited by D. M. Low. (Chatto & Windus. 


17s. 6d. 


‘‘ THE sum of all is, that I am glad the militia has been, 
and glad that it is no more.’’ With these temperate and 
tolerably contented words Gibbon concludes his account of 
the two and a half years he spent as a captain in the Hamp- 
shire Militia, an experience which combined in almost equal 
quantities the trials and amenities of a genteel military life. 
Hitherto, this curious interlude of his early years has been 
withheld, for the ‘‘ Journal’’ in which it is described, the 
same ‘* Journal’ from which a brief extract is given in the 
so-called ‘‘ Autobiography,’ has lain untouched in manu- 
script since Lord Sheffield’s death. Sheffield, the patron and 
executor of the historian of the Roman Empire, was too 
conscious of his office to permit the youthful jottings of his 
friend to threaten its dignity. So the ‘‘ Journal” was all 
but suppressed, and the few passages that were quoted from 
it were subjected to a searching revision from his Lordship’s 
pen; the grammar was corrected, periods recast, spelling 
and archaisms tactfully but silently altered. The enviable 
task of printing it for the first time in a complete and 
accurate text has fallen to Mr. D. M. Low, who has acquitted 
himself with the care of a scholar and the taste of a critic. 
His introduction is of the greatest interest, in view of the 
fact that it relates for the first time in detail Gibbon’s early 
years. In particular, the slightly ridiculous affair with 
Suzanne Curchod is carefully examined, and the full text of 
the letters that passed between her and Gibbon is included 
in an appendix. As these letters were written in French, and 
as therefore Mr. Low presupposes a knowledge of that lan- 
guage in his readers, it is a pity that he has not printed, 
if only as another appendix, that part of the ‘‘ Journal,”’ 
subsequent to January 28th, 1763, which was written in 
French. Its omission must be regretted since it is obvious 
that Mr. Low is in every way qualified to produce a definitive 
edition. Sooner or later it will have to be done, and we 
sincerely hope that he will be commissioned to do it. 

It was on June 12th, 1759, that Gibbon entered in his 
diary the fact that he had enlisted as a captain in the 
Hampshire Militia, and added: ‘‘I knew not what I was 
engaged in!’*’ He was twenty-two years old at the time 
What, one wonders, had he imagined this new life to be? 
Were its hardships to be milder than he had expected them 
to be, its amenities more delightful? ? The answer lies in 
the words we have already quoted, and those words are 
amplified in the pages of the ‘‘Journal.’’ The duties, on 
the whole, were not unduly severe; they were certainly 
irregular. In contrast, drinking at the end of the day was 
a regular and serious part of the militia training. In fact, 
Gibbon makes no attempt to apologize for the frequency 
with which he has to admit the waste of a morning after 
the night before. Had he been a less conscientious officer he 
might have regretted those wasted hours less. But he did 
not shirk his responsibilities, and when he added to them 
the task of reading the whole of Homer as well as a pro- 
digious assortment of books of every kind in his hours off 
parade, it was natural for him to regret them. And yet 
when all the illiberal potations, the unexpected and un- 
welcome routs have been recorded, one is carried away with 
admiration for the amazing extent of Gibbon’s reading, 
and the appetite with which, at the end of a long and tiring 
day, he settled down to it. ‘‘ I think it was pretty well,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ to read the XXIVth Book of the Iliad, v. 361-467 
considering I was out from seven in the morning to ten at 
night.’ And if anyone thinks that there is little to boast 
of in reading a hundred lines of Homer, it is well to re- 
member that Gibbon was reading Homer in order to improve 
his Greek, that he made a précis of the books as he read 
them, and that the table of the irregular verbs was always 
open in front of him. In the winter, of course, he found 
more freedom for study, and probably more necessity, for it 
must have been after a particularly tiresome spell of 
debauches that he recorded in his ‘‘ Journal’: ‘I was 
tired of companions who had neither the knowledge of 
scholars, nor the manners of gentlemen.’’ In that state of 
mind, nothing, surely, could have been more soothing than 
Soame Jennings’s ‘‘ Inquiry into the Origin of Evil,’’ or 
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M. de Burette’s set of Dissertations on the Gymnastics of 
the Ancients. The monotony of camp-life was also broken 
from time to time by visits to various country houses and 
noble seats in the vicinity, and on those occasions was sown 
in Gibbon that love of grandeur and the style noble which 
flourished so magnificently in after years, and remained 
With him when, in the evening of life, he wandered in 
eloquent conversation with his friends among the incom- 
parable prospects and waterworks of Sheffield Place. 


WOMEN, QUEER OR CLEVER 


Five Queer Women. By WALTER and CLARE JERROLD. Bren- 
tano. 18s.) 

The Song of My Life: My Memoirs. By YVETTE GUILBERT. 
Translated by BEATRICE DE HOLTHOIR. (Harrap. 21s.) 

Music at Midnight. By MURIEL DRAPER. (Heinemann. 15s.) 

Tiger-Woman: My Story. By BeTTy May. (Duckworth. 10s. 6d.) 


THE word * queer,’’ as collective epithet for five seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century women, requires’ explanation, 
especially in face of the other volumes on this list. Is it 
employed because all five used the pen? The three subse- 
quent authors seem, on this occasion, to have done the same. 
Is it because Susanna Centlivre and Eliza Haywood also 
acted, Letitia Pilkington wrote memoirs, Mary de la Riviere 
Manley wrote autobiography disguised as fiction, and Aphra 
Behn was at one time a spy? The parallels still hold, while 
we have Madame Guilbert as variety actress, Mrs. Draper 
writing memoirs of her ‘‘salon,’’ and Betty May, whose 
story is more highly coloured than a novel, as the one-time 
member of a Parisian Apache gang. The epithet has not 
been brought to earth, and the biographers themselves dis- 
play uncertainty. Their preface speaks of ‘‘ that ‘ queer- 
ness’ that is referred to with raised eyebrows in the nicer 
times that have followed’’—in which case the word 
‘*queerness’*’ is a genteel substitute. On the whole, one 
gathers it should be read historically, as the verdict of an 
earlier age than ours. For if these women, with their 
talent, vitality, and ambition, are to be so labelled in the 
present day, the adjective will faint from overwork. 

The quintet of playwriting, romance-producing women, 
each with a lurid element in her life, has been well chosen. 
Yet, considering the brightness of the subjects, these short 
sketches seem to be lacking in luminosity. Pioneers for the 
most part in their literary activities as amongst their sex— 
whether it was Aphra and Susanna writing plays, Letitia 
‘* ghosting,’’ Mary and Eliza composing ‘‘ chroniques scan- 
daleuses '’—they were faced by a prejudice against women’s 
work, which blew up, during the next century, into a storm 
of scandalized censure of their private lives. The present 
authors try to brush aside these biased judgments, but if 
their aim is to present an estimate of each one’s achieve- 
ments, character, and position in life and letters, it has 
proved too ambitious for their limited space. Something of 
all these factors does appear, but detailed arguments on 
biographical points are stressed at the expense of broader 
aspects. Whether or not the nineteenth-century clouds still 
hover obstructively, the studies rest on an indefiniteness of 
purpose comparable to that uncertainty noted in the title. 
‘Queer’? (in its vaguest sense) the five remain. The 
authors have not placed them with finality. 

Perhaps it is difficult to write convincingly about women 
who, for the most part, wrote so much about themselves. A 
warmth and intimacy run through personal records, which 
a biographer, with the advantage of objective vision, is yet 
bound to lose. Especially is this so when reminiscences are 
not a mere stream of disconnected anecdotes, but are in- 
fused with a deep sense of the meaning and magnificence of 
life. Who, for example, could produce a book on Madame 
Yvette Guilbert that would have half the charm, vitality, 
and conviction of her own? It will not, in any case, be 
necessary, for Madame Guilbert has frankly and sensibly 
“placed” herself, as it was always obvious she must be 
placed. The unjewelled simplicity, the long black gloves, 
the silhouette that was an outrage to her time—these were 
the outer trappings of a music-hall performance which, 
ironically satirizing existent vices, proved too new, in the 
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HISTORY OF FRENCH COLONIAL 
POLICY (1870-1925). 
By STEPHEN H. Roserts, M.A., Professor of History, 
University of Sydney. 2 Vols. Royal 8vo. 760 pp. and 
25 Maps. Cloth, 42s. 
This book contains an historical account of the develop- 
ment of the French colonies, and a thoughtful analysis of 
the successive policies that France has adopted in regard 
to them. It deals not merely with political relationship and 
the machinery of administration, but with economic policy 
and native policy as well, and, of equal importance, with 
the right co-ordination of all these. 


THE MANDATES SYSTEM IN RELATION 
TO AFRICA AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 
By ELizABETH VAN MAANEN-HELMER. 
Demy 8vo. 320 pp. 15s. 
This book deals first with the background and formation 
of the mandates system, then with its principles, procedure 
and constitutional problems, and finally with its accom- 
plishments in the direction of the establishment of a new 


colonial regime. 
Ready Sept. 2nd 
A REVIEW OF ECONOMIC THEORY 


By Epwin Cannan, Emeritus Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of London. Demy 8vo. 
460 pp. Cloth, 16s. 

In this book, Professor Cannan has been faithful to the 
principle which he followed at the London School of 
Economics ... the principle that general economic 
theory can best be made intelligible by following its de- 
velopment from its simplest beginnings. The story told 
in his ‘‘ Theories of Production and Distribution ’’ is now 
retold, but in a much shorter form, so that room is found 
not only for starting the history of these theories at their 
birth and carrying it down to the present time, but also 
for a similar history of the theory of value, and for a 
chapter on “‘ Aspirations and Tendencies” in which the 
drift of economic progress is discussed. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD., 
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late nineteenth century, for immediate recognition. Her 
book is an enthralling narrative of the gradual triumph 
over prejudice and hardship. It reveals the obstinate 
idealism, the broad sympathy and understanding, of the 
genuine artist. Theatrical memoirs are so apt to become 
trivial that one approaches them with misgiving. But there 
is no question of triviality in this case. Every incident, 
however slight its surface, appears related to a 
framework of sincerity and belief in life and art. 

There are no such depths in Mrs. Draper’s writing, 
though here again the personal note produces a liveliness 
of its own. Hers is the very froth and bubble 
of reminiscence. Success depends on serving it up fresh 
and sparkling, poured out with such capricious virtuosity 
that a half-empty glass brims up with foam. For Mrs. 
Draper’s material is of the slightest. Herself American, she 
held a London salon where musicians flocked at midnight 
to perform for their own pleasure until morning. An occa- 
sional literary figure joins the throng—human, though not 
three-dimensional—and the mead foams _ busily and 
pleasantly, tossing out well-known names with the utmost 
of good spirits and a swift dash of fantastic humour. After 
all, to recapture the gaiety of gay occasions is an achieve- 
ment, on its own small scale. There are innumerable 
chuckles in this book ; and if its basis appears to be hero 
worship, the author’s naive relish and delight excuse the 
fact. 


gay or 


and gaiety 


Miss Betty May, in contrast, is the perfect egotist. Her 
life, as she remarks somewhere, is not too coherent. Lime- 


house, the Paris underworld, the Café Royal in its famous 
days, are swept up into her flamboyant record, with herself 
in a proud display of savagery at its core. She becomes 
artist’s model, marries three times (or is it four? one loses 
count), is dragged to Sicily in the occult clutches of a Mystic, 
whose identity it is not hard to guess. She promises further 
memoirs when she has lived some more. In the meantime, 
writers of sensational fiction must look to their supremacy, 
and biographers may study this further application of the 
epithet ‘‘ queer.” 
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CHARACTER 


The Science of Character. 
W. H. JOHNSTON. 


By LUDWIG KLAGES. 
(Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


Translated by 


How one man differs from another (a) in capacities, (b) in 
interests, (c) in mode of experience. Hence the material, 
the nature, and the structure of character. The elements 
of each and how they combine. The basis of all human 
expressions in the urges of life. So, in Aristotelian fashion, 
we might set out the subject-matter of Dr. Ludwig Klages’s 
‘* Science of Character ’’; adding a perhaps not subsidiary 
subject—the insufficiency of all other psychologies and the 
misapprehensions, superficiality, and roguishness of 
modern writers on character. Dr. Klages, with his profound 
and consistent thought, has given a new motive to the theory 
of character ; and perhaps he has reason to point out mis- 
representations and unavowed debts. In any case, we gain 
the impression from his writings of not a little personal 
hauteur. 

Suppose we take the end-products of character, an act of 
self-sacrifice, or the commission of a crime ; how are we to 
understand the whole personal disposition under which 
these expressions take place, the ‘‘ characterological condi- 
tions *’ of the action? The following is the procedure which 
Dr. Klages established as the method for a science of 
character. First, we must find examples of analogous 
promptings or behaviour in our own personal history ; 
second, we must recollect what we in fact experienced at 
those times; third, we must isolate the foundation of the 
experience by cancelling in thought the context of circum- 
stances and conditions. Clearly this procedure would be 
too ‘‘subjective’’ if it were emploved casually and at 
random; but clearly, too, if it is applied rigorously as a 
method it will give us genuine results—it will introduce new 
order into our experiences. To the material of personal 
history Dr. Klages added the judgments implicit in 
language, the wisdom of sages and poets, and, in especial, 
the very pregnant observations of character which men of 
action have made. ‘‘The soul-reading wisdom of 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Jean Paul, Stendhal, or Nietzsche,” he 
remarks, ‘‘cannot be compared for unreflecting acumen 
with the readiness of Cromwell, Richelieu, Frederick, 
Napoleon, or Bismarck.” 

There is an immediately felt difference between Dr. 
Klages’s outlook and the outlook of most modern psychology; 
it is a profound and very startling difference. Dr. Klages 
is never ‘‘ genetic’’; he never explains character-traits by 
their development in personal history. In the days of 
psycho-analysis, when so much stress is put upon childhood, 
and when the genetic factor is overwhelmingly the chief 
factor explored for the understanding of character, its total 
omission in Dr. Klages’s outlook gives his work an extra- 
ordinary strangeness and remoteness from our own time. 
He deals only with the character as it exists finally, in 
action. Differences between men thus come to seem far 
more real and concrete than in any other modern 
psychology. Let us take an example :-— 


‘There is a personal gift for the various arts and 
sciences, but also for every craft, business, technical know- 
ledge, trade, and method of procedure. A man may show 
special fitness for carpentry, tailoring, and eobbling, and 
even for pointing pencils, cutting, and soling.” 


To find such special aptitudes included in the “* material 
of character ’’? comes as a shock. It seems to show that 
Dr. Klages himself has not clearly observed the direction 
which interests may give to the development of capacities. 
The remark is true enough of the final state of psychic 
development, the character as it reveals itself as complete at 
a particular moment; but this concentration on the 
character as presented at a specific moment, as always com- 
plete and present, is most unusual. One advantage ensues 
from Dr. Klages’s outlook. In a sense he really brings back 
the eve to the object, to the special, unique, and finished 
personality which is being investigated. He sharpens dis- 
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tinctions ; he is conscious of limits. Here he may be con- 
trasted especially with the psycho-analysts, who far more 
attempt to show the similarities of men and have even 
attempted to elaborate a universal symbolism. There is, of 


course, a disadvantage correlative to the advantage; by 
minimizing the evolutionary or developmental factors Dr. 
Klages understates similarities and excludes a recognition of 
how men come to differ. 

His attitude is very consistently applied. It shows itself 
in his unhesitating rejection of ‘‘ the heresy (taken over from 
the Stoics) of the tabula rasa."’ That ‘* heresy ’’ has a very 
real meaning and use. It appears in the concept of human 
equality and in all stress laid upon educational and en- 
vironmental influences in contrast to hereditary dispositions. 
No doubt for a complete science of character we shall need 

) give a place to both methods of approach. 


A JACOBEAN AND CAROLINE POET 


The Poems of Thomas Randolph. Edited by G. THORN-DRURY 
The Haslewood Books Etchells & Macdonald. 30s. 


StupENTs of English literature will be grateful to G. Thorn- 
Drury for his revival of the poems of Thomas Randolph, one 
of the most important of the post-Elizabethans. He died in 
1635 at the age of thirty, partly, it is to be feared, of the 
results of dissipation. He was a young friend of Ben Jonson 
and acquainted in varying degrees with such poets as 
Drayton and Daniel. Mr. Thorn-Drury tells us that ‘ not- 
withstanding his early death, the small amount of his work 
published before it and the limited sphere in which he passed 
most of his early manhood, he left behind him a reputation 
more considerable than that of any other writer of his 
period,’’ and that his work ‘‘ had been pronounced divine 

. the issue of the brain of Jove.’’ Be that as it may, to a 
later age Thomas Randolph can be little more than interest- 
ing. The average student of poetry may freeze into suspicion 
that he is being imposed on ; for he will find himself battered 
with strange conceits, schoolman’s wit, unnaturalness, 
poetical scholarship, and all the camouflage and superfluous 
decorations of the Elizabethans without their lifting fire and 
welling loveliness. At any rate, the divine flame is some- 
what fitful. The most redeeming feature of the verse is its 
sensuousness, which, however, sometimes brims over into 
the most astonishing sensuality, and even coarseness. The 
censor forbids quotation ; and perhaps out of deference to 
the censor the book has been made somewhat remote at the 
price of thirty shillings and the Caroline spelling (which has 
been used throughout). But the book is very interesting. 
Despite this and that, a dynamic personality lurks behind the 
heavily woven texture of mythology and learning. And 
despite comic-opera features (I speak from a modern stand- 
point) the pastoral poems and pastoral passages are attrac- 
tive and alive ; traditional, of course, and strained here and 
there into such unnaturalness as:— 

‘Sometimes a lambe, snatch'd from the wolfe shall bee 

A banquet for my friend and mee ’’— 

but the output of a spirit which loved the country and cried 
out for its restfulness. Some of the poems are oddly moraliz- 
ing or didactic, yet touched with hypnotic charm :— 
ke a wife I will have one 
r beauty nor for portion ; 
But for her vertues; and I’le married bee 
Not for my lust, but for posteritie. 
And when I am wed, Ile never jealous bee, 
But make her learne how to be chast by mee. 
And be her face what ‘twill, Ile think her faire 
If shee within the house confine her care.’ 





4 welcome book. But it is difficult to understand why its 
author was rated so high, past comprehension on turning 
back the pages to read, ‘the tributes published after his 
death expressed such a sense of the loss to letters which it 
involved as, I think, has never attended the death of any 
other English poet.” 


July 6, 1929 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


THERE are several new and interesting biographies and auto- 
biographies: ‘‘ Pomp and Circumstance,’ by E. de Gramont, 
ex-Duchesse de Clermont Tonnere (Cape, 10s. 6d.) ; ‘* Rela- 
tions and Complications,’’ by H. H. the Dayang Muda of 
Sarawak (Bodley Head, 15s.) ; ‘‘ General Louis Botha,’’ by 
Dr. F. V. Engelenburg (Harrap, 15s.). 

‘* English Comedy,” by Ashley H. Thorndike (Macmillan, 
1&s.), is a critical history of English Comedy by the Pro- 
fessor of English in Columbia University, and is a com- 
panion volume to his ‘‘ Tragedy *’ written twenty years ago. 

Messrs. Faber & Faber publish two paper-covered little 
volumes in a new series, ‘‘ Criterion Miscellany *’ (1s. each). 
No. 1 is ‘‘ Two Masters,’’ by A. W. Wheen, and deals with 
an incident in the war; No. 2 is ‘‘ Céte d’Or,’’ by H. M. 
Tomlinson, 

Messrs. Duckworth publish another of the works of 
Ronald Firbank in single volume form ‘‘ Concerning the 
Eccentricities of Cardinal Pirelli (3s. 6d.). 

A new Baedeker just published is ‘‘ Austria’’ (Allen & 
Unwin, 15s.). It is the 12th edition, and naturally, in view of 
post-war changes, has required much revision. But it still 
includes Budapest, Prague, Karlsbad, and Marienbad. 
Another useful guide-book is the third edition of ‘‘ Muir- 
head’s Belgium ”’ in the Blue Guides (Macmillan, 10s.). 

There are four new volumes in Routledge’s Introduc- 
tions to Modern Knowledge series: ‘‘ Music for All,’’ by 
Cyril Winn; ‘‘ What Darwin Really Said,’’ with an intro- 
duction by Julian Huxley ; ‘‘ The Will to Work,” by G. H. 
Miles ; ‘‘ The English,’’ by H. W. Nevinson (Routledge, 6d. 
each). 

‘‘ The Law of the Amateur Stage,’’ by D. S. Page (Pit- 
man, ds.) is a uSeful handbook on the law relating to 
licensing of theatres and plays, copyright, entertainment 
tax, &c. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


THE ‘‘ Nineteenth Century "’ opens with an article by R. M. 
Montgomery on ‘“* The Disfranchised.’’ ‘‘ I write,’ he says, 
**as one of the disfranchised.’’ Not that I had no vote at 
the General Election ; I had three, of which I was legally 
entitled to use, and did in fact use, two. But I was, and, 
under our present electoral system, am likely to remain, 
disfranchised, because my votes and the votes of those who, 
like me, hold Liberal political views do not have even 
approximately equal effect with a similar number of votes 
cast by voters who hold views represented by the two other 
political parties.’’ The article contains intelligent criticism 
of the existing electoral system, and a forecast of the 
pernicious results which will follow unless one or other of 
the modifications which the writer suggests are adopted in 
the near future. In the “ Fortnightly,’’ J. H. Harley writes 
on ‘‘ The Election and its Consequences,”’ from the point of 
view of one who “took part in the struggle on the winning 
side **; he has a short way with pleas for electoral reform. 
i . a most notable consequence of the election has been 
that some of the leading exponents of Liberal opinion, con- 
fusing an election with a plebiscite, are clamouring for a 
new system which might rectify the old results. . . . Sooner 
or later these outlying districts (North Scotland, Devon, and 
North Wales) will discover that it is a vote wasted to 
expend it on a party which has no practical prospects of 
coming back again to power. We are on the way, in fact, 
to a return to the old two-party system.’’ When will Tories 
and Socialists learn that Liberals are neither Tories nor 
Socialists, nor capable of being conveniently transformed 
into the one or the other? Sir John Marriott writes, in the 
same paper, as one who fought on the Conservative side: 
‘‘ Ignoring minor matters, how shall we interpret the recent 
answer of Demos? That the great industrial districts 
desired, for one reason or another, a change of Government 
is, I fear, undeniable. It is true that the working of 
the electoral machine went almost grotesquely against (Mr. 
Llovd George and Sir Herbert Samuel)... . That 5} million 
electors should have returned less than 60 members, while 
&} millions should have returned 288, does _ seem, 
if not a ‘scandalous farce,’ at any rate an _ ironical 
result of an electoral system professedly democratic.’’ The 
‘Contemporary Review ” has articles on the General Elec- 
tion by Lord Beauchamp, Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, and 
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q There was once a man who wished to 
widen his experience. So one morning 
he blindfolded himself and was led 
about all day, trying to do his usual 
work and enjoy his usual pleasures. ... 


q The experience appalled him. Till 
then he had scarcely considered the 
value of his sight. But that day he 
yearned to see the faces of people, 
the houses and churches, trees and 
flowers, the woods, the hills. And his 
heart ached for the light and shade 
of the infinite sky. 


I Then and there he|made a vow. While 
the bandage still cut the world away, 
he vowed that henceforth he would 


do his utmost, in every possible way, 
to help the blind. 


I He has done so. Will you? 


HOMEWARD 
BOUND- 


to a home that is really your own, 
or are you merely a tenant? Why 
wait “ until your ship comes home ” 
before buying that ideal home 
you've longed for? There are 
large funds from which generous 
assistance can be given to you now. 


Write for the free booklet 
“Home Ownership” 





“ABBEY ROAD’ 


LONDON'S LARGEST BUILDING 








SOCIETY 
h I 
THE LOWEST RATES THE FINEST — CE You can best nelp the blind by sending a donation to 
HAROLD BELLMAN - GENERAL MANAGER the National Institute for the Blind (Registered under 


the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 224-6-8, Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1. Kindly address your donation 
to Captain Sir Beachcroft Towse, V.C., K.C.V.O., 
C.B.E., the Institute’s Chairman. 


ABBEY HOUSE, UPPEk BAKER ST. LONDON, NW1 


“ STANDARD ” Ker 


UOTATIONS , 
>. both eat thy cake and have it ? CLEAR SPEAK ING 


sn VOICES 
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This desirable state of affairs would seem to be almost 
reached in some Standard Policies, where the bonus 
actually exceeds the premium. 


EXAMPLE: 5 
Whole of Life, £1,000 Sum Assured, With Profits. ! : . . =. 
Annual Premium for age 28 at Pad £23 0 0 oe 
Tax rebate, at present 2s. in the £ ... 2 60 





Net annual cost _... a oe we eae te 6 








At the Standard’s present bonus of 42s. per cent. annual | 
and compound, the amounts added to the £1,000 Sum 
Assured would be: 











At end of year Bonus. Premium cost Rowntree’s Clear Gums for 
I - #2! a 690% o clear voices. They refresh and 
21 was 4547 .. £434 14 0 soothe the throat. Of all 
41 $345 HB4B 14 O the clean -tasting, fascinating 
(Tax rebate taken at 2s.) flavours many people like the 
The supreme financial strength of the Standard gives “Choral” Gums especially. Try 
every indication that the present rate of bonus will be | a 2d. Tube to-day. 
maintained. | 


Write to-day for ‘“ With Profit’ prospectus “ R. 14.” | ROWNTREE’S 
The STANDARD LIFE | | CLEAR GUMS 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON ESTADLISHEO DUBLIN | P hi ™ li 
re is no higher quaint 

46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. tc 4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET | There 8 qj Y PAL, 

einen In 2d. tubes, and 6d. packets, and 
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Sir Alfred Hopkinson. There are articles on the late Lord 
Rosebery in the ‘ Fortnightly *’ and the ‘* Contemporary 
Review,’ by G. R. Stirling Taylor and Sir Charles Mallet 
respectively. 

The ‘ International Labour Review,’ the organ of the 
International Labour Office, has an article on ‘* The Inter- 
national Regulation of Hours of Work of Salaried 
Employees,’’ by R. Fuhs ; ‘‘ The Reform of Social Insurance 
in Austria,’’ by Max Lederer ; and ** The Problem of Rural 
Settlement in Spain,” by O. Gorni. “The Forum” 
(American) has ‘* Hoover and Law Observance,’ by James 
Truslow Adams. ‘‘ The Realist’’ is keeping up its high 
standard. The present number contains an article by Freud 


on ‘‘ Dostoevsky and Parricide,’’ in which he makes the 
important admission, which it would be well if some of his 
lesser followers would take note of, that ‘‘ Unfortunately, 
before the problem of the creative artist, analysis must lay 
down its arms.’’ Mr. Roger Fry seems to have won. There 
is also an article on ‘‘ The Scientific Point of View,’’ by 


J. B. S. Haldane, who writes down to the uninstructed with 
great charm. There is the second article of Harold Jeffreys’ 


series on ‘‘ The Future of the Earth,’’ and a paper by S. 
Zuckerman on ‘‘ The Social Life of the Primates.”’ The 
Police Journal ’’ contains: ‘‘ Centenary of the Metro- 


politan Police,”’ ‘‘The Forensic Examination of Firearms and 
Projectiles,’ by Robert Churchill, and ‘* Crime in Ancient 
Greece,’’ by A. ML., as well as other and varied fare. The 
‘Countryman’ prints Thirty-two Candid Views by the 
highest authorities on ‘‘ What Can be Done for Farming? ”’ 
and another instalment of ‘‘ The Grave-Digger’s Diary.”’ 
Now we come to the papers purely devoted to the service 
of literature. There are six of them this month, and reading 
them one after the other has produced the most violent 
mental indigestion. What can one do except, reading from 
right to left, announce: The ‘‘ Cornhill,”’ the ‘* Bermondsey 


Book,”’ ‘‘ Life and Letters,’’ the ‘‘ Criterion,’’ ‘* Bifur’”’ 
(new, and serious, and French), and, finally, on the extreme 
left wing, ‘‘ Transition *’? No one, it is certain, except an 


unfortunate reviewer, is going to read them all. It is not 
easy to believe even that the people for whom the ‘‘ Corn- 
hill’’ is produced, belong to the same biological species 
as the subscribers to ‘* Transition.”’ 

The ‘ Criterion ’’ contains an essay—but, reading the 
Contents List, hope leapt up because it looked as if it might 
be a poem called ‘“‘Mr. Barnes and Mr. Rowse" 
—on Fascism and Communism by T. S. Eliot, and a violent 
attack on the work of Lytton Strachey in “ Historical 
Biography and Mr. Strachey,’’ by Charles Smyth. ‘“ Life 
and Letters’’ has an appreciative article on the works of 
Ronald Firbanks and David Garnett, by E. M. Forster, and 
this, after the severe experience of “ Transition’’ and 
‘* Bifur,”’ is as far towards the right as a reviewer can be 
expected to go this month, but the ‘‘ Bermondsey Book,”’ 
the ‘‘ Cornhill,"”” and ‘‘Scribner’s"’ all contain nicely 
arranged selections of essays and stories. 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
DRAWING INFERENCES 


HE hand which follows shows how a good player, by 
I drawing correct inferences from his adversaries’ dis- 
cards, contrived to make the game where an inferior 
player would certainly not have done so. It is, of course, 
this capacity to infer the distribution of the cards that is 
the hall-mark of competent play; for those who do not 
possess it, the game of Auction is naturally robbed of much 
of its attractiveness. 
@ A6 
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The score was: Game all; Love all. Z dealt and called 
One No-Trump. A called Two Spades ; Y, Two No-Trumps ; 
all passed. Y’s ‘‘ put up’’ was a daring one, but was justi- 
fiable at the score. 

A opened with the 10 of Spades, and the cards played 
to the first six tricks were as follows:— 
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At this point Z took stock of the position. He had six 
tricks; two more certainties in the shape of his two 
remaining Aces ; and a possible ninth trick—the Queen of 
Hearts. An indifferent player would have argued that the 
best chance of making this ninth trick was the finesse through 
B’s hand ; would have led the 9 of Hearts at trick 7; and 
would, of course, have failed. How, then, did A contrive 
to surmount the difficulty? 

He argued as follows: B has discarded a Spade, but 
he must still be keeping one Spade, in case he finds himself 
with the lead. Therefore A has four Spades left. What 
are his other three cards? He has discarded two Diamonds 
—the 8 first ; then the 4; this clearly points to his holding 
the Ace of Diamonds. Two cards remain—in all probability 
the guarded King of Hearts. In support of this inference, 
two other considerations present themselves. (1) A called 
Two Spades. He would hardly have done so on so poor a 
holding as five to the King 10, unless he had good outside 
cards. (2) If he does not hold the guarded King of Hearts, 
his two remaining cards are probably Diamonds. But in 
that case his original holding in Diamonds must have been 
better than his holding in Spades, and he would have led 
a Diamond at trick 1. It seems fairly clear then that A’s 
remaining cards consist of :— 


°° Ezz 
7 EZ 
o A 


On this assumption Z’s course is easy. He leads the 
Ace of Spades at trick 7, throws the lead into A’s hand, at 
trick 8, with a Diamond, and makes the last two tricks and 
the game with the Ace and Queen of Hearts. 

Z’s deductions, set out on paper, look complicated and 
somewhat outside the scope of the ordinary player. But in 
fact it takes much longer for me to put them into words 
than it takes a practised player to shape them in his mind. 
I invite the sceptical reader, when next he plays, to try 
and analyze, along similar lines, his own process of 
reasoning. 
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this or any other periodical can be 
quickly purchased through any of 
the 1,250 Bookshops and Railway 
Station Bookstalls of 


W.H.SMITH & SON, 7. 


Newsagents: Booksellers: Librarians: Stationers 
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LE TOUQUET 


2} HOURS FROM PARIS, 4 HOURS FROM LONDON, 






The 


~ New York Nation 


the most outspoken exponent of liberal thought in America 


Its forest by the sea is now at its best, 
in the flowered fragrance of summer, 


TENNIS. POLO. BATHING. 3 GOLF COURSES. 
INTERNATIONAL MOTOR RALLY 


JULY 20th. 
(Information from AUTOMOBILE CLUB, Le Touquet, France.) 


The best opportunity to visit the famous 
Anglo-French seaside resort and its Casino. 
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Unburdened 


Life Assurance 


Of all forms of life assurance none is so advantageous to policy- 
holders as mutual assurance, and A.M.P. Mutual Assurance in 
particular. 
Being mutual, the A.M.P. has no shareholders All surplus 
is divided yearly among its members. 
The largest and most prosperous British Mutual Life Office, the 

A.M.P. offers lower premiums, larger bonuses, and many other 
advantages due to able and economical administration. 

EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 

Assets £67 ,000,000. Annual Income £10,000,000 
New ordinary business for 1927 215,397,528. Cash Surplue 
(Ordinary Department) divided for one year (1927) 22,895,454. 


Please write for Prospectus. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


London Office: ROBERT THODEY, F.1.A., 
73-176, King William St., E.C.4. Manager for the United Kingdom. 


MUSIC DRAMA 


and is invaluable to people who wish to keep in 
touch with liberal American opinion on events and 
tendencies throughout the world. 











Two European and Five American Literary 
Supplements annually 


Weekly International Affairs Section, in which 
important documents and reports otherwise unobtain- 
able in English often appear. 












British Agent : 


Gertrupe M. Cross, 34, Clifton Gardens, {j London, W.9 
Subscription 25/- a year 6/3 three months 
Specimen copy free on request 
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Keep healthy, happy and vigorous—retain 
your youthful waistline, and supple muscles. 


10 minutes a day 


“ TERRY ” 


Steelstranding 


will give you a daily tone-up—ward off indiges- 
tion, keep the liver working well and hold back 

: the hand of time. The ‘5 in 1" Combination 
100% saddle Wall Exerciser, 19 lbs. pull, 22/6; 23 lIbs., 25/- 
comfort. each, with three charts. In case of difficulty in 
Write for the obtaining locally, please write to us. List free. 


“Terry” list. é : 
Ae Herbert Terry & Sons, Ltd., Giz 
ao “=%& Redditch, Eng. Est. 1855. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 
AND PERIODICALS 
New and Old, Bought and Sold 
CATALOGUE 326, FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


W. Burren & Sons LTD., CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
Telephone 862. Cables: Heffer, Cambridge. 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. THE BUSY MAN 


is now edited by 


NORMAN ANGELL. 








and will henceforth be a 
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SOUTHALL-NORWOOD URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


MALE ASSISTANT-IN-CHARGE of Branch Library is required 3>. 
at a commencing salary of £100 p.a. Public Library experience 
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The appointment will be subject to the provisions of the Local Government 


and Other Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922. 


Applications with copies of three recent testimonials must reach the 
undersigned not later than Friday, July 12th, 1929. 4]. YEAR. 34, VICTORIA ST. S.W.1. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK 


IN THE CITY 


THE GOLD EFFLUX AND GERMANY—NEW ISSUES AND INTRODUCTIONS—HECTOR WHALING 


FORTNIGHT ago we found it difficult to see how 

the prices of long-dated gilt-edged securities could fail 

to weaken. Since then the Bank has lost—up to the 
time of writing—approximately £9,500,000 of gold (this 
was the net efflux up to Thursday morning), and by the 
time this page is printed it is just possible that Bank rate 
may be 6} per cent. So black and depressing does the 
outlook appear that it seems well to repeat, after the 
manner of M. Coué, al]] the reasons why Bank rate, after 
all, may not be advanced from 54 per cent. First, the 
bulk of the gold exported from June 25th to July 3rd, 
namely, £7,236,000 out of £8,236,000, was taken by Ger- 
many, and this movement is regarded as abnormal] because 
the sterling-mark exchange has not responded. It is be- 
lieved that the $50,000,000 credit arranged recently in 
New York for Germany has been converted into sterling 
which has been taken in the form of gold. It is certainly 
significant that marks do not appear to have been sold in 
the exchange market simultaneously with these big ship- 
ments of gold. The second reassuring thought is that 
£2,500,000 of gold is due to reach London within the next 
ten days, and no doubt some of it will find its way into the 
Bank. Finally, the market is taking the view that since 
the amalgamation of the note issues, the Bank is not bound 
to keep its gold stocks above £150,000,000, which the 
Cunliffe Committee eleven years ago regarded as the mini- 
mum. The present gold holding of the Bank is about 
£155,000,000. 

* ~ + 


Meanwhile, the dollar and the mark exchanges remain 
below gold export point, and it is by no means clear that 
the gold efflux has yet subsided. With every will to take 
a cheerful view, it must be confessed that the autumn out- 
look for sterling remains black. The shipments of gold to 
Germany may be abnormal, but there is no reason to 
suppose that Germany will require less capital from abroad 
if the new reparations plan is carried out than under the 
*“*‘ Dawes ” plan. In this connection we may quote an in- 
teresting passage from the recent bulletin of the Disconto 
Gesellschaft of Berlin: ** The ‘ Young’ report makes no 
attempt whatever to give an objective estimate of Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay. ... The ‘ Dawes’ plan, which 
only functioned with the help of credits from abroad, has 
supplied no essential information or conclusive evidence. 
The one certain fact was that Germany was unable to 
realize the export surpluses considered so necessary. There 
are also no signs that we shall achieve them in the near 
future despite all our efforts to foster exports. . . . The 
facts force one to the inevitable conclusion that the 
functioning of the ‘ Young’ plan depends as much on the 
inflow of capital from abroad as did that of the ‘ Dawes ’ 
plan. Without foreign loans even the reduced annuities 
cannot be transferred.”’ 


~ * + 


If the German problem remains unsolved, so does the 
The New York Stock 


monetary problem in America. 


Exchange has had anctker burst of speculation. The only 
pretence that the Federal Reserve authorities can make of 
curbing stock market speculation is by making money dear. 
Will they confess to failure by making money cheap? It 
is reported that Mr. Montague Norman has gone to America 
to have a quiet holiday with friends. No one knows better 
than he that it is a waste of time to have conversations 


with the Governors of the Federal Reserve Banks. With 
these adverse influences, the London Stock Exchange has 
not derived much encouragement from the King’s Speech. 
It is not shedding any tears on the calculated demise of the 
Safeguarding duties, but it was disappointed that Mr. Mac- 
Donald did not clear up the uncertainties with regard to 
the McKenna duties. The market in the shares of motor 
manufacturers and cf Dunlop Rubber has been adversely 
affected by the fear that in the next Budget the duties on 
imported motor-cars and cycles and motor tyres will not be 
renewed. This uncertainty must now remain until next 
April. 
* * 7 

The weight of aew issues this year and the dead weight 
of the ** dud ”’ issues of 1927-1928 are other reasons why the 
Stock Exchange is dull. The Press talks of the reduction 
in capital issues, bet if Government borrowings of 
£1,600,000 be excluded, the capital issues for the first half 
of this year came to £172.8 millions, or £13.2 millions more 
than in the correspond.ng half of 1928. Nor is this the real 
total of new money fownd on the Stock Exchange this year. 
The amount of ‘* introductions ” as opposed to prospectus 
issues is steadily increasing. For the first six months 
£31,596,110 was invo'ved in new “ introductions.’’ It was 
the placing in London last week privately of £2,250,000 of 
64 per cent. bonds of the Potash Syndicate of Germany 
which accentuated thc weakness of the sterling-mark ex- 
change. It must also be remembered that the City is 
continually finding money for investment business on the 
other side of the Atlantic. For example, nearly £1,500,000 
was found last week for investment in the forty-year 5 per 
cent. guaranteed debenture bonds of the Canadian National 
Railways, being part of a $40,000,000 issue undertaken in 
New York by Dillon Read. Again, this week 5 per cent. 
Equipment Trust goki certificates of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway are being placed in London, being part of an issue 
of $30,000,000 offered in New York. Those who are en- 
gaged in the daily routine of City finance are not surprised 
that the Stock Exchange is ‘* dull,’”? but that markets are 
standing up so firm'y to the insistent demands for money. 

* * * 

When the market in domestic industrial shares is 
depressed, or New York is dangerous, the speculative 
investor can always move to other quarters of the globe. 
Take, for example, the Antarctic. We referred in THE 
NaTIon of June Ist to the shares of Hector Whaling, and 
we find that we slightly under-estimated their earnings for 
the whaling season which ended in April last. These earn- 
ings are now Officially estimated at £170,000, or 60 per 
cent. on the issued capital of £285,000. The share capital 
is now being increased by 50 per cent. by an issue to share- 
holders of new £1 shares at £2, At the same time an issue 
is being made of £800,000 7 per cent. convertible secured 
notes, the interest on which is covered over eight times on 
the last season’s earnings. We commend these notes to 
those who find the ordinary shares too speculative. The 
notes will be secured under trust deed in favour of Hambros 
Bank as trustees, by two first mortgages on specific assets 
and by a floating charge on the other assets. They will be 
convertible up to January, 1934, into ordinary shares of 
£1 at the rate of twenty-five shares per £100 note. The 
present price of the ordinary shares ex rights is 46s. 3d. 
Of the whaling companies, this seems to be one of the best 
managed and most successful. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


THE GRANGE TRUST, LIMITED 


The Third Ordinary General Meeting of the members of the 
Grange Trust, Limited, was held on Wednesday, at 71, Queen 
Street, E.C.4. Sir William McLintock, G.B.E., C.V.C., presided. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, I propose, subject to your 
approval, to take as read the Accounts for the year to May 3lst 
last and the Directors’ Report, which have already been circu- 
lated 10 you. Income from investments as shown in the 
accounts amounts to £56,896, and in this connection I would 
point out that we have this year altered the form of our 
Accounts by showing the dividends received before deduction of 
Income Tax, the net amount of Income Tax payable by the 
Trust being shown as a specific charge in the Revenue Account. 
The income from investments brought into the Accounts repre- 
sents only the dividends actually payable up to the date of the 
Jalance-Sheet, no amount being included in respect of divi- 
dends accrued at that date. The balance of-net revenue for 
the year, after charging expenses of management, interest, and 
income tax, amounts to £35,089, which, with the balance brought 
forward, gives a total of £35,792. From this sum the Directors 
have appropriated £12,637 to meet the dividend on the 5 per 
cent. Cumulative Preference Stock for the year, and £1,469 to 
meet the dividend to November 30th, 1928, on the New Shares 
which were issued in July of last year. There has also been 
appropriated £5,000 to pay an interim dividend of 2} per cent. 
actual less income tax on £250,000 of Ordinary Stock, which was 
paid in December, 1928. 

This leaves a balance of £16,686, from which your Directors 
recommend that there should be appropriated £10,691 in pay- 
ment of a final dividend at the rate of 3} per cent. actual less 
income tax at 3s. 83d. per £ on £375,000 Ordinary Stock, making 
the total distribution for the year on the Ordinary Stock 6 per 
cent., and that there should be transferred to Reserve Account 
£3,750, leaving a balance to be carried forward of £2,245. You 
will observe from the Report that the income-tax deduction from 
final dividends has been made at the rate of 3s. 83d. per &, 
giving effect to the adjustment of a small Dominion Tax Relief 
Claim which has now been agreed with the Inland Revenue 
authorities and the amount of which is now being passed on to 
the shareholders. The amount of £3,750, transferred to Reserve 
Account out of the Revenue of the year, together with the in- 
crease in the amount carried forward at the credit of Revenue 
Account, viz., £1,542, is equivalent to approximately 1} per cent. 
gross on the present Ordinary Capital of the Company. 

With regard to the capitalization of the Company, you will 
remember that in accordance with the terms of the circular to 
the shareholders, dated July 6th, 1928, a further 250.000 shares of 
the Company then remaining unissued were offered to the 
holders of the Ordinary Stock standing on the Register at 
July 13th, 1928, in the proportion of two shares of £1 each for 
every £2 of Ordimary Stock held at the price of 21s. 6d. per 
share. On the shares being fully paid up they were converted 
into 50 per cent. each of Preference Stock and of Ordinary 
Stock, ranking pari pasu in every respect with the existing 
Preference and Ordinary Stock respectively. The issued Share 
Capital of the Trust therefore now consists of £375,000 5 per 
cent. Cumulative Preference Stock and £375,000 Ordinary Stock. 
The sum of £18,750 received by way of premium on the issue of 
these shares has been carried to General Reserve Account, 
making that Account, with the proposed transfer from Revenue 
of £3,750, a total of £30,000. 

Turning now to the investment position, while the date on 
which the Company’s financial year ended was a time of con- 
siderable depression on the Stock Exchange, the value of the 
investments held by the Trust at that date exceeded by a sub- 
Stantial amount the figure at which they appear in the Balance- 
Sheet, and was in excess of the corresponding figure at the 
same date in the previous year. 

A detailed list of the investments has been submitted with 
the Report. The total number of securities held is 237, repre- 
Senting an average holding of some £3,700, while the largest 
holding of any one security is under £20,000. While it is diffi- 
cult to state with complete accuracy the geographical distribu- 
tion of the investments held, the following approximate figures 
Will give some indication of the distribution of our investments : 





Great Britain ses ue sia he Ne cee 32% 
British Colonies and Dependencies _... oe 15% 
Argentine cs e ; ce sa des 4% 
Brazil 8 ss sa oe a = 4% 
Central and other South American Countries 63% 
Germany aa sas ant ‘si ote Sad 9% 
Other Continental Countries ne eds a 183% 
Sundries = on Sue — os 29 
100% 


Approximately 40 per cent. of the funds are invested in 
Debentures, Debenture Stocks and Bonds, 20 per cent. in Prefer- 
ence Stocks and Shares, and 40 per cent, in Ordinary and 
Deferred Shares. , 

The Report and Accounts were adopted, and the proceedings 
then terminated. as 
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ELWYN 


PUBLIC UTILITY 
SOCIETY LIMITED 
4 & 
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2) &) 
= Y the joint efforts of the Local 
al B Authority and private enterprise e) 
al the housing conditions in eB 
a Welwyn Garden City have been brought a 
a to a high pitch of efficiency and may e) 
al be said to be unequalled anywhere al 
al in the country. al 
al During the past year there has been al 
al a very considerable development of =) 
al industry at Welwyn Garden City. The 5) 
B British Instructional Film Company has e) 
al built a large studio. In combination e) 
a with First International Sound Pictures a 
al Limited they are now making large =) 
al extensions for the production of =) 
al “talking” films. Two further groups S) 
a of four Sectional Factories each have al 
al been built, and these are being rapidly al 
=) taken up by new and progressive e) 
al industries. New factories are in course =) 
al of construction for Messrs. Young, al 
al Osmond & Young Limited (Electrical al 
=) Heating Engineers), Messrs. Kelacoma =) 
al Limited (manufacturers of Patent Wall al 
=) Tiling), and the Broadwater Press eB 
al Limited (Printers). Other factories, =) 
al notably those of the Shredded Wheat al 
al Company Limited and the Welwyn al 
=) Foundry Limited, have extended their al 
=) buildings and plant during the year. =) 
al The rapid progress of industrial al 
al development has necessitated the pre- al 
al paration of additional plans for the el 
=) construction of houses, both of the =) 
=) working class type and of slightly larger =) 
e) houses for letting at rentals of £50 to e) 
=) £70 a year, in order to meet the increas- a} 
=) ing demand. Investors interested in al 
5) the growth of Welwyn as a self- al 
a contained, properly-planned town, are 

a now given a further opportunity of 
= assisting the development by subscrib- 
=) ing for an issue of £75,000 6% Housing 
5) Bonds, 

5) both as to principal and interest, by 
el Welwyn Garden City Limited. 

&) 

&) 

&) 

&) 

&) 

&) 

&) 
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guaranteed unconditionally, 


Write for a prospectus to the Secretary, 
Welwyn Public Utility Society Limited, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED. 





REFORMED INNS. 
AS* FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (2d., post free) of 170 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by the PEOPLE’s 
REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P.R.H.A., Lid., St. George’s House, 198, Regent Street, W.1. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


1929- 1930. 


SESSION 


pk YSPECTUSES, and full particulars of the 
obtained on application to the Registr: A 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 
INSTITUTE OF ARCH-EZOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
(including Economics, Commerce, 
SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
DOCTORATE IN PHILOSOPHY. 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS 
GRANTS AND PRIZEs. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE 
JOINT BOARD MATRICUL ATION EX AMINATION. 
AWARD OF SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
AWARD OF HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFIC ATES. 


following may be 


(price 2s. 6d., pos 


iree 3s.). 
MEDICINE, LAW, AND ENGINEERING. 


SCIENCES AND ADMINISTRATION 


Geography, and Social Science) 


RECORDS. 


, EXHIBITIONS, SPECIAL 





COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY 


BIRKBECK 


OF LONDON.) 


Principal: Grorce Senter, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND LAWS. 
in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and 
Language. 

Open to Non-University Students. Studentships to the value of over £800 are 
awarded annually to students of the college. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer LANe, 


Courses 


E.C.4. 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
Games, 4c. Fees, £165 per year. Fer particulars, apply The Secretary, 
87, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 





D® WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DOLGELLEY.—For 
Prospectus apply to the Headmistress. 





BEX, SWITZERLAND: INSTITUT CHABLOZ. 


Modern languages 
Course. 
service 


Thorough tuition in French and German. n 
University Examinations. Commercial 

Professor N. Chabloz, ancien chef du 
de Vaud. 


School for Boys. 
learnt while preparing for 
Sports (in Winter at Villars). 
de lenseignement supérieur et des Cultes du Cnt. 





PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, ETC. 








F REE THOUGHT AND FREE SPEECH IN RELIGION.—The 

Free Religious Movement (towards World-religion and World-brotherhood) 
meets in Lindsey Hall, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, on Sunday Mornings 
at 11. Addresses by the Leader, Walter Walsh, D.D. 








LITERARY. 


LL SHOULD READ, “ The Past and Future Developments of 
Electricity,” and Industrial and World Peace. By H. G. Massingham. 
Recently published by Hutchinson’s, London. At all Booksellers, 6d. 








Booklets Free—Apply 


66°T HE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN.” 


{iss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





YPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000 prompt and careful work.— 
Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Seuthampton. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC HISTORY. 


HE COUNCIL of the University 
Lectureship in Economic History. 

Commencing stipend £350 or £400 per annum according to qualifications and 
experience. Duties to begin on October Ist, 1929, 

Three copies of applications (accompanied by copies of 
references) should be forwarded to the Registrar, the 
Birmingham, so as to reach him on or before July 15th, 1929. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 

>. G. BURTON, 


invites applications for the 


3 testimonials or 
University, Edgbaston, 


i ay: ’ Seeretary. 

The University, 
Edmund Strect, 

June, 1929. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


Birmingham. 





ABERDEEN 


READERSHIP IN GERMAN. 
HE UNIVERSITY COURT will shortly proceed 
vacancy in the Readership in German caused by the 
Mr. W. H. Bruford to the Chair of German in the University of Edinburgh 
The salary proposed is £600 to £700 according to experience and qualifi. 
cations. Duties to start on Gutcher Ist, 1929, or as may be arranged. 
Persons who desire to be considered for the office are requested to lodge 
their names with the Secretary of the University on or before Friday, August 
9th, 1929, together with sixteen copies of testimonials and a full statement 
of qualifications, age, and previous experience. 
The conditions of appointment may be obtained ey the Secretary. 
H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 


to fill the 


appointment of 


Aberdeen. 


CORNWALL 


The University, 





EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SALTASH COUNTY SCHOOL. 
(Boys and Girls.) 


1929, an Assistant Master 
to Higher Certificate Standard. 
Certificate Standard will be 
desirable. Willingness to take an 


ANTED, in September, 
English ultimately 
Latin to School 
experience 
essential. 
Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for Secondary Schools. 
Forms of application may be obtained by forwarding a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope to Mr. C. A. Hall, District Education Office, Saltash, and 
should be returned to the Head Master, County School, Saltash, not later 


than July 20th. 
F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary 


to teach 
Ability to teach 
a recommendation. Some 
active part in the games 


7 F for Education. 

Education 
County 
July, 


GLAMORGAN EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
INSTRUCTION IN ART. 


HE COMMITTEE invite applications from persons holding 

recognised qualifications in the Subject for the post of Travelling Mistress 

in Art. Preference will be given to persons with experience in teaching the 

Subject in Secondary Schools. Salary: Burnham Award. Applications 

on official forms, which will be supplied on receipt of a stamped addressed 

envelope, must reach the Director of Education, County Hall, Cardiff, not 
later than July llth, 1929. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


APELICATIONS are invited for the post of SECRETARY FOR 
EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES. 
Duties will commence on October Ist, 1929. 
Particulars of the appointment may be obtained from the Registrar. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF WALLASEY. 


APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY 
(Male.) 


Department, 
Hall, Truro. 
1929. 











LIBRARIAN. 


HE Public Libraries and } Museums Committee invite appli- 

cations for the above position. 

Candidates should be thoroughly experienced in all branches of library 
work, and must be qualified by examination for the register of the Library 
Association. 

Commencing salary £315 per annum, to be increased by four annual incre- 
ments of £15 to £375, the first increment to date from April Ist, 1930. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials (which 
will not be returned) must reach the undersigned on or before Tuesday, 
July 16th, 1929, at the Town Hall, Wallasey, endorsed ‘ Deputy Librarian.” 

By Order, 
GEORGE LIVSEY, Town Clerk. 

Town Clerk’s Office, 

Town Hall, Wallasey. 
July 2nd, 1929. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pe can earn money 

[a home in whole 

e OF spare time writ- 

ing Show Cards for 

us. No canvassing. We train you by post by our new simple method 
and furnish the Outfit Free. We supply both men and women with 
steady work at home, no matter where you live, and pay you cash for 
all work completed each week, under our legal guarantee. Full 


Write “at “once or cat. Show Card Service, Hitchin. 


Write at once or call. 




















C COCKROACHES exterminated by Blattis. World-famed, never 
failed in 80 years, guaranteed simple scientific remedy. Sole proprietor, 
E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Tins 1/4, 2/6, 4/6, post free, from Howarth’s, 478, Crookes- 
moor, Sheffield, or Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 
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